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5 WEIGHTS in the 
SPARTAN FAMILY: 


LIGHT: Duplexed with Medium in 6- to 
14-point sizes - How is one to assess and 
evaluate a type face in terms of its esthetic 
design? Why do the pace-makers in the 
art of printing rave over a specific face of 
type? What do they see in it? Why is it so 


BOOK: The latest arrival, duplexed 
with Heavy in 6- to 24-point sizes - How 
is one to assess and evaluate a type face 
in terms of its esthetic design? Why do 
the pace-makers in the art of printing 
rave over a specific face of type? What 


MEDIUM: Duplexed with Italic in 6 to 
24 point, with display sizes to 36 point. 
Also duplexed with Light in 6 to 14 point; 
and with Heavy in 6 to 24 point, with 
display sizes to 36 point - How is one to 
assess and evaluate a type face in terms 


HEAVY: Duplexed with Italic in 6 
to 24 point, with a display range to 
36 point. Also duplexed with Book in 
6 to 24 point; and with Medium in 6 
to 24 point, with display sizes to 36 
point - How is one to assess and eval- 


BLACK: Duplexed with Italic in 
6 to 24 point, with a display range 
to 36 point - How is one to assess 
and evaluate a type face in terms 
of its esthetic design? Why do the 
pace-makers in the art of printing 





Meet the Newest Member of the 


Popular Linotype Spartans— 


SPARTAN BOOK 


with HEAVY 





The just-right weight, in between the 
Light and Medium, and duplexed with 
Spartan Heavy for utility and emphasis 
... and it’s available in nine useful sizes: 
6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18 and 24 point. 
(Other weights available up to 36 point.) 

The fashionable and smooth-reading 
type for tomorrow’s printing—a face 
with plenty of eye-appeal. Note the 
smart style of both the cap and lower 
case alphabets: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ&1234567890 
abcdefghijklmnopaqrstuvwxyz 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ&1234567890 
abcdefghijklmnopaqrstuvwxyz 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
BROOKLYN 5 NEW YORK 
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LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Ilinois 


Published a by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Comporntion;, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, anes 6, —— fubecription, $4.00 a year in bree ~ le copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal x 2 onto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 
Entered as second-class matter, June 35, 1 1885. at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, ‘under Act a “March 8, 1879. ‘Additional second-class entry at re He og Indiana, under 
date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1949, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 








NOW TWO FAMOUS NAMES... 
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GIVE DOUBLE ASSURANCE 
OF FINEST QUALITY 








With the addition of the Weston name in _ passed manufacturing and service facilities. 





the watermark, Old Hampshire Bond takes | Weston’s Old Hampshire Bond is avail- 











its place in the line of Byron Weston able in white and seven colors for its 
Company fine bond papers. The standard of _ traditional role as “The Letterhead of a 
quality long associated with this truly great | Gentleman.” 


name in bond paper will now be carried on 








in the best Weston tradition. 
Users of Old Hampshire Bond will wel- 

come this news for the guarantee of quality We ¢ Z On’S ; 

now made doubly sure by Weston’s unsur- OLD NM PSHIRIE BOND) 


lOOZ NEW RAG 








BYRON WESTON COMPANY -: DALTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF PAPERS FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 
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Harris 17x22” OFFSET PRESSES are sturdy, fast, 
accurate. They are built to make printing profitable. 

They mean business—more profitable business— 
because they roll faster with finer register and smoother 
inking ... because they give more impressions, better 
impressions, and a better run for your money than any 
other small offset press built. 

Stream feed, more rollers, single-point press control, 
larger feeder capacity, larger delivery capacity, positive 
controls are A FEW of the features that have made Harris 
offset presses the recognized leaders in the industry. 

So whether you plan a combination shop or a straight 
offset shop, get set for more profitable business. WHEN 
YOU GO OFFSET ...GO HARRIS. 








HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices — Cleveland 5, Ohio 
HARRIS PRESSES * SEYBOLD CUTTERS * OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
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s FASTER, MORE AGCURAI 


J aaptadie to the full range of work passing through 
most print shops, the Brackett Safety Trimmer han- 
dles booklets single or in gangs, inserts, covers, labels, 
circulars, etc., at double and sometimes triple the speed 
of the conventional guillotine cutter. 


The operator doesn’t have to handle either finished 
work or trimmings. Each moves away from him in a 
straight line, on conveyor belt to rear of the machine. 
This elimination of waste motion means more pieces 
handled per hour. 


Mechanically set spacer shafts assure uniformity. 








MOR 


With Brackett Mechanical setting there can be no de- 
viation. Whether the job involves a hundred or a hun- 
dred thousand pieces, the last cut will be as accurate 
as the first. 

For recurring jobs, pre-set spacer shafts may be 
retained, obviating need of resetting for each “repeat 
run”, 

These advantages add up to savings in time and 
labor, higher production in any given period — and 
maintained accuracy that soon “pays off” in any print 


shop. 


You too, may profit in a big way by learning more about 
how the Brackett Safety Trimmer and other Dexter & 
Christensen Machines are promoting efficiency, increasing 
production and reducing costs for printers and binders. 


Devter and Christensen Machines 


All Dexter and Christensen Products are sold and serviced by 
Dexter Folder Company + General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis ‘ 


AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg ... and in Foreign Countries 


DEXTER Machines are built by Dexter Folder Company at Pearl River, N. Y. 
CHRISTENSEN Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wisc. 
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SHIPPED SAME DAY 
AS ORDER RECEIVED 
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Printers Die Cutting Manual on Req ane 


Printers ''24 Idea Book'' on Request 
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BABCOCK | 





] 
Announces ° 
THE NEW 2 OR 3 COLOR SHEET FED ROTARY PRESS 


e SHEET SIZE 50” x 72” 
e MAX. SPEED 5,000 SHEETS PER HOUR 


¢ MAX. PRINTING SIZE 49” x71” 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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“AERIAL VIEW OF NEW BABCOCK PLANT AT CANTON” 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS 


ROTARY WEB FED PRESSES — ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES P 


ROTARY SHEET FED PRESSES and FLAT BED PRESSES 
MAGAZINE FOLDERS, CUTTERS and CREASERS 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS CORPORATION 


Established in 1882 


CANTON, OHIO 








P 
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SIMONDS 


Yes, “when you use Simonds... you stay in the 
ALSO MAKES: 


Highlands of consistent cutting efficiency.” No face- 
drag or feather-edge in cutting. No peaks and valleys in output. 
Every cut with a Simonds Paper Knife is clean and sharp... 
and you get far more cuts between grindings. 





Simonds special S-301 Steel has unmatched toughness and edge- 
holding qualities. And Simonds special manufacturing methods 
guarantee correct hardness and temper, uniform taper, and just 
the right job of concave-grinding for proper face clearance. 
Let Simonds keep your knife costs right “on the line”. Order 
S-301 Paper Knives today. 
\ BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 S. Green Street, Chicago 7, th; 
BERR ere ie re Oa ee eines coma Se 
Ris Montreal 30, Que. H S l M @) N DB) b) 
SAW AND STEEL CO, 


— 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
making Quality Products for Industry 
1 
5-30 


PAPE«x KNIVES 


CIRCULAR CUTTERS 


WY, 





Ke 
ELECTROTYPE SAWS PAPER CORE AND TUBE SAWS 












































puonos SW aN Stee em — Grinding comes, tonento, ventfuvtl 
Special Electric Wheels Simonds Products 
Furnace Steels and Grains for Canada 
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Keqisrers with Lithographers Everywhere 


Here are illustrations of less than one 
quarter of E.B.CO Presses operating 


throughout the world... 


28 rn 


Mh iahdataileya= 


1 tocome! 
- \ dif é pm 4 











WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


For a complete description and 
an actual lithographic plant dem- 
onstration of the E.B.CO Offset 
Press clip corner of this ad to your 
letterhead 





¢BCo PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION-ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
448 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
400 WEST MADISON STREET. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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How many Howard Colors can you name? 


Asove is a “picture list” of the colors 
in the Howarp Bonp line. Before 
checking with the list see how many 
you can identify from the pictures 
alone. Perhaps you'll get them all. 
One or two may not be too easy. 
Remember these Howarp colors. 
Remember particularly the work they 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


Howar d, 


perform in many kinds of business 
printing. For example, printing busi- 
ness forms on Howarp Bonp colors 
speeds identification, minimizes error, 
simplifies handling and filing. But 
business forms are not their only use. 
Wherever you want the liveliness, 
the variety, and the appeal that only 


color provides—use Howarp Bonn. 

If you haven't seen Howarp Bonp 
lately, speak to your printer or paper 
distributor. As you inspect samples 
youll discover that Howarp Bonn, 
whether in whitest white or color, is 
ideal for all uses where good bond is 
good business. 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


“The Nation’s 


Bond - 


Business Paper’’ 











U N i FORMITY. e e Finish, ink consumption, whiteness, color conformity 


—the uniformity of these qualities in paper makes it react the same way every time. 
And this uniform “workability,” in turn, is what makes one paper more popular 
than another. So printers, and buyers of printing too, continue to specify MAXWELL 
OrrseT. After all, if you’re going to the trouble of printing it, why not print it 


to appear at best advantage? Five words will do it. “Put it on MAXWELL OFFSET.” 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INCORPORATED 
MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION e¢ FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Maxwell Offset 


For uniformity—in finish, in strength, in ink consumption, in whiteness or color conformity 
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Paper-making for more than half a century has resulted 

in the acquisition of facilities and the development of 

techniques that keep Champion in the vanguard of the 

industry. Champion service is equally as dependable as 
are Champion papers. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
General Offices: Hamilton, Ohio 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio, Canton, N. C., and Houston, Texas 
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LAWSON CUTTER 


PUDblication, as: 


* The America 
nN Wool 
Cotton Repatier ~~ 


The United States Investor 


The Investment Counse| Edition 
“Getting out a large number of weekly* publications * The Oficial Statist 
means almost split second timing, and that’s where,” says extile Corporations" 
Mr. Leach, ‘‘our LAWSON 39” CUTTER shines. Since we 
installed our LAWSON, time sheets show that >ur pro- 
duction rate is way up. The LAWSON CUTTER keeps several 
wire-stitching machines busy and is always ahead of the 


cover machine.” 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE ! 


Yes, LAWSON rates best in » SAFETY - ACCURACY + DEPENDABILITY - PRODUCTION 


__E.P. fed RYe) | ead 


BOSTON 


MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK TE AReee 
PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 
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Right Yesterday! 


Many a salesman succeeded 
on his gaudiness of dress, 
elegance of speech, and 
expansiveness of manner. 







Correct Today! 


Today’s salesmen go farther 
on good taste, good judgment, 
and good service. 


Styles smprove 


in Letterheads, too! 


CHANGES just as great have been made in letterheads and the paper 

on which they are printed. Your printer can show you design 

opportunities. Your printer or paper salesman can demonstrate the 
“letterhead magic’’ offered by today’s Correct Bond. Whiteness, 

crackle, crispness —the look, the sound, and the feel of superiority —the 
qualities that distinguish not only your letterhead but the message that 

it bears, as well. See today’s air dried, rag content Correct Bond. Compare 
it with your present letterhead paper. Let your own good judgment guide you to 


this exceptionally choice bond for your modern business correspondence. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC., AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, DAYTON, OHIO 


THOUSANDS OE. TODAY’S BEST LETTERHEADS ARE PRINTED ON 


orree oond. 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN NINE COLORS AND ENVELOPES TO MATCIL 
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THE GENERAL UTHITF 
°° PRINTING PAPER 


What your CUSTOMERS will like about SEB 


Customers appreciate the all-around utility 
Sebo. It looks right — feels right . . . takes kindly 


















pen and ink use. i 


maser What YOU will like about SEBO 


Sebo will stand up on your fastest presses, | 











prints well and has a smooth, fast-drying surfad#s 
Because it’s opaque and smooth, you can use it { 


many jobs including the usual printed forms. For 





TAKES KINDLY TO 
PEN AND INK USE 








practical combination of low cost and quality — vu 
Sebo! It’s watermarked for your protection. Availa 
in regular bond sizes and weights, in white a 


four colors. 






H « W researcn 
KEEPS AHEAD OF 







:xecutive Offices: 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Sales Offices: 
230 Park Avenue 111 West Washington Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 


at WATERVILLE and MADISON, MAINE and MOBILE, ALABAMA 



















PRINTERS: 


WS stus*: 
LABELS 


Show this specimen sheet to your cus- 
tomers and prospects. . . let them see for 
themselves the striking results achieved 
on Dennison No. 156. . . and you will sell 
more high-styled labels. 


This practical specimen sheet has actual 
label samples that illustrate some of the 
uses of No. 156. Here the brilliant con- 
trast between the soft, velvety finish of the 
paper and the high gloss inks gives these 


7}; 15404 Up \ a 
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samples “make-you-want-to-buy” appeal. 


This valuable selling aid suggests logical 
prospects for No. 156... gives informa- 
tion about its characteristics and special 
features... tells how to handle Dennison 
No. 156 in the pressroom. 


Get this new Dennison Specimen Sheet 
from your paper merchant. 
Try it and see for yourself how 
helpful it is in selling labels. 


GUMMED PAPER DIVISION 


Dennison KMlanufacuring So. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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In 1949, as in previous years, 


Again, as in previous years, Nekoosa Bond 
advertisements in leading national magazines 
are displaying the slogan: It pays to 

plan with your printer ! 

This is one way of showing our appreciation 
to the thousands of printers who are 


continuously recommending and using Nekoosa 


NEKOOSA is again 
telling America...... 






Bond and other Nekoosa Pre-Tested Business Papers. 


We like to work with printers—just as printers like to 


work with Nekoosa Bond. 


AMERICA DOES BUSINESS ON 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY MADE 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 


16 
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Look for Nekoosa Bond 
advertisements in Time, 
Newsweek and Business 
Week. They all say: "It 
pays to plan with your 
printer!” 
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CHALLENGE’* 


STYLE KA 





PROOF PRESS 


Proofing is a “headache” when your equipment 
is inadequate, inaccurate, and inefficient. But 
here’s a remedy—a newly developed machine that 
makes proofing easy on the operator...a pleasure 
to customers...and profitable to you! 


The Challenge KA Proof Press is actually a “hand- 
operated cylinder press” with automatic inker, mi- 
crometer side guide, gripper-equipped revolving 
cylinder and reciprocating bed. The bed rides on 
anti-friction rollers for easy operation and accur- 
ate, unyielding impressions. 


Main Office and Factory: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Sheets are fed to the grippers and side guide, and 
the automatic inker is built to assure smooth, even 
ink distribution. A foot trip prevents offset on 
the cylinder packing during the return stroke of 
the press. The feed board slides back to give full 
access to the cylinder packing. 


The Style KA will produce the highest quality 
work, including register proofs. Made in two 
sizes: No. 1528—takes a maximum form 1442x23% 
inches and No. 2028—takes a maximum form 
19%x23% inches. Get complete details today! 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Challenge 


“Over 50 years in service of 
the Graphic Arts’’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


F, 1675 
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This Month's 
Specimen Sheet of 
EASTERN'S 
MANIFEST BOND 
Shows An Arrangement of 








Oxfordand Monticello Types 





URING the month of January, Eastern Corpora- 
Di. is distributing to printers and buyers of 
printing a specimen sheet of Eastern’s Manifest Bond. 
This specimen sheet, which also shows an arrange- 
ment of Oxford and Monticello types, was designed 
by P. J. Conkwright, eminent typographer for the 
Princeton University Press of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Eastern’s Manifest Bond is the outstanding mill- 
brand paper in the economy group class. Crisp and 


tr, 


Ry 
me 


clean, it runs smoothly on the press and takes good 
printing easily and quickly. Firm, uniform surfaces, 
precision-trimmed edges, and a sturdy texture insure 
clear, sharp impressions with a minimum of waste, 
stoppages, and other troubles that cost a printer time 
and money. An exceptional value in every respect, 
Eastern’s Manifest Bond is ideal for business forms 
and billheads in white or any one of the six pleasing 
colors. 

If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, are 
interested in this specimen sheet of Eastern’s Mani- 
fest Bond, a request on your business letterhead will 
receive prompt attention from one of our Paper 
Merchants or our Advertising Department. 





EASTERN CORPORATION 


a BANGOR, MAINE 
of Alllantie Bond and other Fine (Business 7 tyrerbD 
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10 Freight Cars!" 























"MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 





For the last two years (except for four 
vacation weeks) we have shipped 
from our two Pittsburgh plants aa 
average of eleven carloads of Miller 
Automatic Cylinder Presses per week. 
That is not child's play! It is posi- 
tive proof of the continued accept- 
ance of Miller Pressés by the printing 


industry not only in New York, 


Chicago, and Los Angeles, but in 
every city and town where fast, com- 
pact, modern, quality production ma- 
chines can be used. 


Write and ask our representative to 
call upon-you and show you a long 
list of Miller users; then discuss with 
him the many reasons why Miller 
Presses are continuing to grow in 


popularity. 












For Just 
the 
Right Tack 









Never too sticky—never too firm—Dayco 
Rollers have a tack that’s just right. Their 





velvety surface picks up just the right 





amount of ink, distributes it smoothly and 





evenly. You get perfect reproduction from 





fine halftones, lines and solids. 
And Daycos hold their tack year-round 
. . . in all weather—through wash-up after 






wash-up. They are not affected by most 
types of ink. They resist moisture, oils and 






acids. With proper care, they do not glaze. 





vee dayco RO 











LLERS 


Built for long life, Dayco Rollers last as 
much as four times as long as ordinary 
rollers. 

Use them on form, distributor and ductor 
positions . . . for letterpress and offset, Dayco 
Rollers give you that “just right—not too 
soft, not too hard” effect you need for perfect 
printing. And they do it for millions of im- 
pressions. Next time you change rollers, use 
Daycos. For full information, write or call 


The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 








y Daygtom Hubber 


Pioneers of Improvements for Better Printing with lithographic, letter- 
press & newspaper Rollers; Color Separators and Fountain Dividers. 
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troubles got you down 
Aly 


Sp I LRTI 


This FREE book 
will help you! 


Tells how to keep your paper and presses 
in best condition regardless of weather 


This Hammermill idea-book, ‘Relative Hu- 
midity,” tells how and why too much or too 
little moisture in your shop’s atmosphere af- 
fects your paper and equipment. 

Down-to-earth, practical, concise, it gives 
easy-to-apply ways to adjust your shop to 
sharp weather changes... keep your paper 
and presses ready to run with a minimum of 
trouble in any season of the year. 


Send the coupon below for this helpful book...it’s free 
“ “ “ 

Jammed feeders because of curled or wavy edges. 

Poor register because of shrinking or stretching. 


Some production headaches Offsetting because of'static. 


Poor ink distribution because of swelling or shrink- 


caused by too-dry ing of rollers. 


Cracking of paper on folders. Whether your troubles 
are caused by excessive or deficient relative humid- 


e @ 
or too-moist Gifece ity, this book will help you correct them. 


NOTE: Hammermill papers come from a mill where the vital factor of moisture content is scientifically 
controlled. That's why so many printers find them more trouble-free than most papers. 





1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


iil Paper Company; ‘iia 
— “Relative Humidity. 


Hamm 


Please send me—free—a COPY of 
___ Position 


i iness letterhead) 
— (Please attach to, or write on, your busin 
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without a single headache? 








>» MODERN PLANT AVAILABLE 


Here is a tailor-made, but ready to wear, opportunity for a financially 
strong Mid-West Printing organization with a top-flight Sales Force who 
recognizes the opportunities and possibilities ahead of OFFSET PRINTING 
and would like to move right in without the many difficulties, financial 
and otherwise, experienced by every beginner. If you operate a creative 
department, this could be a “push-over.” 


Completely equipped, modern Lithographing Plant occupying its own 
building, now being very profitably operated, and with an excellent repu- 
tation of turning out the highest grade black-and-white and full-color 
work, is available either through a merger or sale of control. Or a combi- 
nation set-up that will eventually lead to the latter. Overnight deliveries 
into the Chicago market. 


Plant is now set up to materially increase present production volume 
which will considerably exceed the half-million dollar mark for 1948. 


Owner of control wishes to retire but will continue in sales or managerial 
capacity for a reasonably short period of time. This is not a distress propo- 
sition with a lot of worn-out equipment, nor is it a give-away. To the right 
kind of people who can act promptly, however, it might be a bargain 
worth investigation. No attention will be paid to any replies unless from 
principals who can furnish absolute proof as to their ability, responsibility 
and financial standing. 


So-called Business Brokers need not spend their postage. 





p> 


ADDRESS BOX J-1275, THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Photograph courtesy 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


% Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


This photograph and heading, from a recent adver- 
tisement in The Stove Builder magazine, emphasized 
the beautiful and practical finish which Glidden’s 
NUBELITE adds to kitchen equipment. 


The phrase “beautiful and practical” applies as well to 
Consolidated Coated Paper, on which The Stove Builder 
is printed. For the clear, uniform surfaces of this superior 
enamel reproduce halftones with a beautiful effect . . . and 
its low price makes it extremely practical for a wide range 


of printing. 


Papers 


Whether told with catalogs or brochures or by 
advertisements in national magazines or techni- 
cal journals, a sales story attracts greater atten- 
tion and attains higher reader interest when 
illustrated with striking photographs on fine 
coated paper. 


onsolidated Coated 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 
MODERN GLOSS 


Consolidated Coated Papers meet every test by 
which fine printing papers are judged, yet are 
priced in the range of uncoated stocks. 
Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, 
Consolidated Coated Papers are appropriate for al- 
most any printing need, either in one or full colors. 
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=P OWE R; Gr. your printed promotions stems from 
the skillfully executed combination of message, art 
tind printing. To the success of this combination, a 
foundation of first-quality paper is essential. For this 
reason, wise buyers of printing insure increased interest 


more compelling attention, by specifying one of the 
many outstanding grades of Oxford papers. 


Illustrated above is the plant of the Rumford Fails Power Com- 
pany, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Oxford Paper Company 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES 


’ 


COAST TO COAST 


XFORD PAPERS 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


 @ 
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Miehle Horizontal Presses mounted on Unisorb at A. T. Howard Co., Boston 


...Because There’s No DRILLING! 





Eliminate Bolts and Lag Screws 
- «+» Mount Machinery on UNISORB 


Easy to install, UNISORB-Mounting requires 
none of the maintenance care and expense 
you’ve been used to. 

A special cement (we supply it) binds the 
UNISORB pads to machine feet and floor 
with a holding strength of 1500 Ibs. per sq. 
foot minimum. 

And it absorbs from 60% to 85% of trans- 
mitted noise and vibration . .. saves floors, 
building, machinery . . . often permits higher 
machine speed. 


You’ll want all the facts handy the next time 


you move a machine, or add a new machine 
— or a new plant — to your operation. 


Write... right now ! 


LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Pi SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Sales Representatives: San Francisco, St. Louis 
Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich. 











THE FELTERS COMPANY 
NAME 





210-PI South Street 
Boston 11, Mass. 


Gentlemen: ADDRESS 





Please send my free copy of “Why It Pays 
to Anchor Your Printing Machines with 
COMPANY NAME 








UNISORB.” 


For Items Not Advertised. Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


McCAIN AUTOMATIC SIGNATURE 
FEEDER AND TRIMMER 


for Old and New Christensen Gang Stitchers 


This New McCain Equipment makes feasible the 
automatic feeding of signatures for saddle stitched work— 
and brings important economies, plus safeguards against 
errors which may occur in manual feeding. 

A trimmer for single book operation will be offered 
as an integral part of this equipment, if desired. 

The McCain Automatic Signature Feeder 
and Trimmer is manufactured by the Chicago 
Machinery Laboratories. 


For more information about this equipment, write 


LDaevter Folder Company 


General Sales Offices 


\ 330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. j 
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ee « THIS COTTRELL PRESS MEANS 
THE FINEST IN TWO-COLOR PRINTING 


Yes, from every angle—speed, quality, maximum production, 
dependability, the Cottrell two-color rotary press will 

give the ultimate in two-color printing. This world-famous 
rotary press prints in two colors at speeds of 4500 or 
5500 sheets per hour, depending upon the size of press used. 





C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. @ Claybourn Division: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St. 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 





Rouse Band Saw No. 2 


@ Any plant operating line-casting machines on ad, 
catalog or other variable-measure composition can 
save time and money with a Rouse Band Saw. The 
Rouse saws slugs accurately to different measures 
faster than by any other method .. . 35 seconds for 
a full galley on the Rouse No. 1, 18 seconds for 7 


inches of slugs on the Rouse No. 2. 


With the Rouse Band Saw you slide a full “take” 
of slugs onto the table, position them with one move- 
ment of the alignment bar and push a button to start 
the saw. Feed is automatic . . . automatic clamp 


holds the slugs . . . saw stops when cut is completed. 


Maximum profits result when, as by use of the 


Rouse Band Saw, each individual printing operation 
is performed most efficiently. From a complete selec- 
tion of machinery, equipment and supplies our rep- 
resentative will gladly help you choose whatever you 
need to step up the efficiency of your composing 
room, pressroom or bindery. All products he recom- 
mends are of established reputation. All have dem- 
onstrated their ability to save time, cut costs and 
add to your profits. 


For information concerning Rouse products, or 
whatever else you need in machinery, equipment and 
supplies, call our nearest branch. Or write direct to 
Printing Machinery Division, Western Newspaper 
Union, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


* For complete service in Printing Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


Printing Machinery Division 


u| WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


N 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., San Francisco, Les Angeles, Seattle 
LANCE CO. PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, Dalics 
E. C. PALMER & CO. LTD., New Orleans, Dallas, Housten, Miami, Tampa 
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Copyright, 1949, by The Northwest Paper Company 





NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY... . CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 








NORTHWEST BOND 
NORTHWEST LEDGER 
NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 
NORTHWEST OFFSET 
NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 
NORTHWEST POST CARD 


KLO-KAY BOOK 


KLO-KAY LABEL 
MOUNTIE BOOK 
MOUNTIE OFFSET 
CARLTON BOND 
CARLTON LEDGER 
CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH 
CARLTON DUPLICATOR 
NORTH STAR WRITING 
POSTER 


PAPER §S 


PRIN TING 





























CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO 6 - 20 N. WACKER DRIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS 2-FOSHAY TOWER 


ST. LOUIS 3 - SHELL BUILDING 





EN VELtOPE 


NORTEX WHITE 
NORTEX BUFF 
NORTEX GRAY 


MOUNTIE 
CARLTON 


PAPER §S 





PAPER COMPAN Y 


PAPERS 


CONVERTING 





PAPETERIES 

DRAWING 

ADDING MACHINE 
REGISTER 

LINING 

GUMMING 

COATING RAW STOCK 
CUP PAPER 
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CONTACT 


Bold Condensed 


The new ATF type by Riley 


Has the impact without blackness and compactness without 
confusion that make it ideal for news heads and display lines, 
with more readability and “class” than many former favorites. 
Free from mannerisms, but sharp and modern. Condensed, but 
not compressed; skilfully fitted; exceptionally open in counters; 
and lower-case large for its body size. CONTACT in book sizes, 
well leaded, in not-too-great masses, offers interesting style, 
color, and mood. Foundry cast in sizes 8 to 84 point, including 


the useful intermediate size 42 point. 


The Italics are smart in mass or display 


Contact is another ATF face 
available in three-part fonts 

. . caps, lower-case, and 
figures in separate pack- 
ages. Now in stock at your 
nearest ATF Branch. Ask for 
complete specimen sheets 
and de luxe brochure show- 
ing this fine new face in use. 


American Type Founders 


There is a spiciness to the sharp contrast; a vivacity in the ball-ends 
of some letters; a general air of squareness and forward movement. 
Enough sparkie to attract rather than distract... a slight degree more 
width than the corresponding Roman... remarkably wide counters, of 
which the low-sweeping lower-case e is typical. All these are features 
that make this Italic less a mate to its Roman than a distinctive body 
type in small sizes, a distinguished display type in large ones, either 
regular or reversed. Foundry cast from 8 to 72 point, with special 
characters fonted separately. 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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used by Printers, 
Lithographers, Binders -for 


NEso 
when you 


GUMMED PRINTING PAPERS 


AVE time and work—and increase your profits— 
S by using Trojan Gummed Printing Papers for 
stickers, labels and seals. Whatever the job... 
letterpress or offset, multicolor process, embossing, 
metallic ink printing or lithography .. . there’s a 
Trojan Gummed Printing Paper designed to help 
you do a better job. You'll like the way Trojan 
Gummed Printing Papers lie perfectly flat, and the 
wide selection of grades that enable you to choose 
the sheet perfectly adaptable for each specific job. 
For excellent halftone reproductions, high quality 
spirit or overprint varnishing . . . whatever the job 
. . . specify Trojan on your next 


order and see the difference. Trojan 
vw 


Ask your paper merchant, or write 4 
direct, for complete information eae 


and free samples. : 
“ it Gummed 
cae : PRINTING PAPER | 





, 5 i — Offices TROY, OHIO Mills 
Dexter and Christensen Machines eS hicago © Cincinnal 
Dexter Folder Diliveny = Geiss tris Gee, Wn an ad neo New York 18, N. ¥. = . ro Cleveland @ Detroit 

NoENTS; Daten earaprorems ay hye rpnny uleyebaary trangend aa! SOP a: ee Los Angeles © New York 


DEXTER Machines are built by Dexter Folder ‘ P 2 
CHRISTENSEN Machines are buiti by Christensen Mockinr Compueses icc Wiee. St. Louis © Philadelphia 
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Plyaraulec HilFE ... Slips through the 


toughest stock with a quiet purr. Simple adijust- 
ment provides vertical as well as shear cutting 
action. Returns to start from any position without 
completing the cut or stopping the machine. It 
simply can't repeat. 


Hydraulic CLAMP ... is adjustable 


to provide pressures suitable to the work by a 
small hand-wheel, while an easy-to-read dial 
registers working pressure. Eliminates need of a 
foot-treadle. Clamp is extra wide (5’’), but inter- 
locks with back-gauge to permit a minimum cut 
of 3/4”, 


Mydraulec BACK - GAUGE . . . 


eliminates hauling and pushing, and provides 
variable speed with sensitive lever control. Large 
illuminated tape magnifier, with a new vernier 
scale is accurate to .0075”. 


PLUS. e@ x Heavily chromed 20” x 40’ 


Side Table Extensions which leave the floor 
unobstructed. * Automatic knife-bar slot-closing 
device to prevent spoilage on small cuts. « Ex- 
clusive instant cutting-stick remover. »* Self 
adjusting knife, eliminating pull-bar adjustments 
and adding 1 /3 to life of cutting stick. * Exclusive 
quick knife-change bar. * Convenient electrical 
outlets for accessories. * No gears, clutch, brake, 
etc. Eliminates nearly 200 moving parts — for 
longer maintenance-free cutting. 
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NATIONAL 


of te FRANK M. HILL MACHINE CO. Welnole, Massachusetts 








Fashion folder or machine tool catalog, 2-page brochure or 20-page house 
organ— you put PRESTIGE on every copy when you print on TI-OPAKE! 
This is International’s quick-drying paper for letterpress or offset. In smooth 
or vellum finish. It is so opaque you can print both sides with a minimum of 


show-through! International Paper Company, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for Printing and Converting 








A New Vandercook Galley Proof Press With 
Safety Device to Instantiy Stop Machine Upon 
Contact with any Object Above Type High! 


Now in production, this completely redesigned machine will meet 
the demand of newspapers and printers for a High Speed and Safe 
Electrically Operated Proof Press, capable of delivering up to 40 proofs 
a minute! 

The new No. 23 Vandercook "Safe Electric’? Proof Press has a bed 
size of 15” x 26”, and occupies a floor area of 36” x 57”. Inking mechan- 
ism consists of a motor driven Ink Drum, Vibrator and 4 Synthetic 
Rubber Form Rollers. Two wide hinged doors on the front and back of 
machine make all driving and operating mechanism readily accessible. 

Most remarkable improvement is the new safety device—so sensitive 
that any obstacle 3,” or more above type high .. . including a slug as 
shown in the illustration on the left . . . will instantly stop the press. 
Write for more detailed information. 


NDERC 
GRRnNeneny gquer’ 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


General Offices—900 North Kilpatiick Avenue Chicago 51, Illinois 


Chicago Display Room—630 South Dearborn Street 
Eastern Branch—216 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
Western Branch—1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 
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Fant COLORS PoP Out/ | 








You'll Get Better Presswork 


Ml Mu wtth 
Ink Conditioner 
(MAKES GOOD INKS BETTER) 


When it comes to color work, “33” gives really 
amazing results. Inks print with fresh sparkle 
and brilliancy that seem to pop right out from 
the page. Full ink gloss is retained. Add “33” to 
our regular inks, opens ld simple directions. 
our customers will be quick to see the difference. 
You get improved overall print quality. Half- 
tones stay “clean, sharp and open” “33” prevents 
picking and tackiness. Added bulk provides 15% 
to 30% greater coverage —at practically no extra 
cost. Fewer re-runs are necessary. Save press- 
men’s time and material costs. 













CONCENTRATE 








See your local dealer or jobber — or write direct “33” (Letterpress) 
— for new folder“TO THE PRESSMAN”. Get 
the facts! “0-33” (Litho and Multilith) 
See your local dealer or jobber — or write 
direct for an 8-lb. trial can. If “33” fails 8-lb. Trial Order 





to give complete satisfaction, return the 
unused portion at our expense. 







POUNDING COMPANY 


kL , é 1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
/ 







1N CANADA-—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 















Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 


At Home 
| | 4 I N ee E R Y Now is the time to make your spare time 
pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. 


Young, international layout authority, of- 


Edition Book Binders fers a complete Home Study Course to 


help printers, advertising men, artists, etc. 


“Books Bound by Us Are Learn by mail how to use sound layout 
Bound to Satisfy” principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own per- 


sonal criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. 
1056 W. Van Buren Street 


Write to Dept. IP. for free details. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone MOnnox 6-6062 AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 





















































25 £. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, ill. 
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| papers 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


ALA.: W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; General Paper Co.; 

Seaboard Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; Green & Low 
Paper Co., Inc.; Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 

D. of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Frank Parsons 
Paper Co.; Stanford; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 


FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade Paper 
Co.; Graham-Jones Paper Co. ; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon Paper 
Co.; Sloan Paper Co.; Somerville-Seybold Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Chicago 
Paper Co.; Dwight Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; 
Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White. 


IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent Paper Co.; 
Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co.; C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Butler Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; E. C. Palmer & 
Co., Ltd. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; Baxter Paper 
Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & €o.; White-Rose Paper Co., Inc. 
MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Butler-Dearden; Carter, 
Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Colonial 
Paper Co.; H. Lindenmeyr & Sons; Mill Brand Papers; Paper 
House of N.E. 


MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Prosser; 





- Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper 


Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The John Leslie 
Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Central States 
Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Lathrop 
‘yl Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr 
& Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J.E. Linde; oe | 
Lindenmeyr & Sons; Majestic Paper Corp.; Marquardt 
Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; 
Reinhold-Gould, inc.; J. F. Sarle Co., Inc.; Schlosser Paper 
Corp.; Vandewater Paper Co., Inc.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; V. H. Smith. 

N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield Paper Corp.; 
Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; 
Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham; Tulsa Paper Co. 
ORE.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; 
Fraser; Zellerbach. 

PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield & Woods; A. 
renigs & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Paper Merchants, 
Inc.; Thos. W. Price Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; 
Schuylkill Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting-Pat- 
terson Co.; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong; Williamsport Paper Co. 


R. 1: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co.; Carter, 
Rice & Co. 
S$. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 


TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; Gra- 
ham Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; Southland Paper Co. 


TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt 
Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 


UTAH: Dixon & Co.; Zellerbach. 


VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old Dominion 
Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. Wilson. 


WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Wash.; 
Standard Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products Co.; 
Woelz Bros. 
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TOBACCO GRAPES 





SUGAR BEETS 


A GROWING BUSINESS 


A growing business, literally and figuratively, is agri- 
culture ... and 1948, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was the biggest year in the 
nation’s history. Record production was scored by 
corn, peanuts, pecans, and soybeans; near-record pro- 
duction was scored by citrus fruits, dry beans, flaxseed, 
oats, rice, sorghum, and wheat; and above-average 
production was scored by barley, cotton, hay, hops, 
potatoes, sugar beets, sugar cane, tobacco, apricots, 
cherries, grapes, and peaches. 

The processing, packing, packaging, marketing, mer- 
chandising, and advertising of these nature-made prod- 


ucts required a bumper crop of almost as many varieties 
of paper and paperboard. 

It is our business, as ‘Paper Makers to America,” to 
grow with the growth of American industry, which is 
demanding more and more Mead Papers of the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines—“‘the best buy 
in paper today.” 





* * & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process Plate; 
Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White; and 
Printflex Coated Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Boston ¢ Chicago « Dayton 


THE MEAD CORPORATION e 


“PAPER MAKERS. TO: AMERICA™ 
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i Energy and vey 
conquet all ings 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 






































MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Leading Business and Technical Journal in the 
Printing and Allied Iuduesries 


JANUARY, 1949 ° 


J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 


Printing Week Celebrated Across Country 


@ NEw YorRK City has put into action 
a detailed, comprehensive program 
for Printing Week that is expected 
to produce concrete results in at least 
one direction, as well as generally 
promoting and publicizing the print- 
ing industry. The plan has been car- 
ried forward within the three struc- 
tures which form the basis of the 
week-long observance, January 17 to 
22—the celebration of the birthday 
of Benjamin Franklin; the inclusion 
of Printing Education Week, devel- 
oped to a large extent as a twin ob- 
servance on a national scale by the 
National Graphic Arts Education 
Association, much as Printing Week 
was developed nationally through 
the efforts of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Crafts- 
men; and the objective of impress- 
ing upon the public mind the value 
of printing as a major factor in the 
commerce, culture, education, and 
recreation of all people. 


Interesting Young Students 


The program has been spear- 
headed by the New York Employing 
Printers Association, with the co- 
operation of the trade unions, the 
New York School of Printing, and 
the various local graphic arts organ- 
izations. The New York Board of 
Education, with William Jansen, 
superintendent of schools, actively 
aiding, has lent its weight; Mayor 
William O’Dwyer is offering his offi- 
cial prestige; and the International 
Benjamin Franklin Society is taking 
a part. 

One specific objective of the pro- 
gram is to attract interest in print- 
ing as a career among suitable stu- 
dents in the public schools of New 
York. It is this portion of the plan 
which has received the most concen- 
trated attention. An important proj- 
ect in this connection is the publica- 






By RANALD SAVERY 


NEW YORK EDITOR 


tion by the New York Employing 
Printers Association of a twenty- 
eight-page, illustrated booklet, “Your 
Career in Printing,” with sugges- 
tions and professional evaluation of 
the contents from vocational guid- 
ance counselors in the city schools. 

The booklet is in two main sec- 
tions. One is a general presentation 
of printing as an industry, with pho- 
tographs of operating units, equip- 
ment, and so on. The other is an 
explanation of New York’s facilities 
for the pre-apprenticeship training, 
with emphasis, of course, upon the 
New York School of Printing and its 
relation to the city’s educational sys- 
tem. The literature will be distrib- 
uted among children of vocational 
school age, under the direction of 
the educational counselors, who will 
see that the publication reaches stu- 
dents they believe best fitted to un- 
dertake printing as a career. 

Copy in the booklet approaches the 
student from his own viewpoint. 
Much of it is in question-and-answer 
form, the questions carefully framed 
to reflect problems confronting every 
high school age student as he con- 
siders a career. The advantages of a 
trade in printing, with a description 
of the personality qualifications nec- 
essary, are then outlined. Having 
arrived at the point in the text 
where the student reader may have 
decided he wants and is suited to a 
career in printing, the booklet then 
explains the exact procedure and 
training involved under New York’s 
system. 

The booklet has been illustrated 
with general printing industry pho- 
tographs, and four pictures con- 
cerned with the New York School of 
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Printing. The plan for the booklet 
makes it possible for any community 
in the country to use it by substitut- 
ing its own section for the New York 
section in the contents. 

Official ceremonies for the week 
start on Monday, January 17. On 
that day, NYEPA is host at a lunch- 
eon for members of the Board of 
Education and the vocational guid- 
ance counselors, who will be pre- 
sented with copies of the vocational 
booklet. At the same time, the New 
York School of Printing opens its 
doors for a week-long open house. 
Industry employers and employes, 
and the parents and friends of the 
school’s students, and young people 
who might be interested in enrolling, 
have been invited to pay visits dur- 
ing the week. 


Program on Franklin Day 


On Tuesday, the official Franklin 
Day exercises are being held at City 
Hall, with the laying of the wreaths 
before the Franklin statue in nearby 
Printing House Square. Previous to 
the wreath-laying, there is to be a 
program of addresses in the City’s 
Board of Estimate Room, broadcast 
over the radio. Among those taking 
part are Mayor O’Dwyer, Mr. Jan- 
sen, Sampson Field, president of the 
NYEPA; Joseph C. Denny, presi- 
dent of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of New York; Andrew J. 
Haire, president of the Advertising 
Club; General George L. Bliss, presi- 
dent of the International Benjamin 
Franklin Society ; and Henry Schnei- 
der, president of the New York Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen. 

The wreath-laying is being done 
by printing trade union representa- 
tives, and others. They include Fred 
J. Hartman, educational director of 
the National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association; Laurence Victory, 














president of Local 6; Walter A. Cur- 
ran, president of Pressmen’s Union 
Local 51; Arthur Pagnini, president 
of the class of February, 1948, New 
York School of Printing; Dennis M. 
Burke, president of the Photoen- 
gravers Union Local 1; Peter Tufo, 
president of Pressmen’s Assistants’ 
Union Local 23; David Teichler, 
president of the Printing Teachers 
Guild of New York. 


Goudy Memorial Plaque 


Tuesday evening marks the un- 
veiling of a memorial plaque to 
Frederic W. Goudy at the New York 
School of Printing. This plaque has 
been donated to the school by mem- 
bers of the classes of June, 1947, and 
February, 1948. The ceremony is 
being attended by former graduates 
of the school, members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts, the 
school faculty, and friends and ac- 
quaintances interested in graphic 
arts. (Again there will be the oppor- 
tunity of “exposing” prospective 
students to the advantages of a 
printing career.) 

Speakers at the Tuesday evening 
meeting include O. Alfred Dickman, 
well known typographer and a close 
friend of Mr. Goudy, who will talk 
on “Deepdene, past and future”; 
Ferdy Tagle, acting principal of the 
New York School of Printing; Rev. 
A. Elwood Corning, of Newburgh, 
New York, who has become an unoffi- 
cial biographer of Goudy; and Ralph 
Coxhead, who bought the Goudy 
home for the purpose of making it 
into a graphic arts shrine. Mr. 
Goudy’s daughter-in-law, Alice, is 
expected to be present. The interest 
of Mr. Goudy in the school—he was 
a member of the board of advisors— 
is being brought prominently into 
the proceedings. 

The following day, Wednesday, 
the New York School of Printing is 
again the scene of activities. A re- 
ception is being held for equipment 
and supply trades men—a “get ac- 
quainted” party where supply repre- 
sentatives, union officials, educators, 
and printing employers can meet the 
students and each other, and see just 
how the school is set up and operat- 
ing. This affair is aimed definitely to 
stimulate interest in the school 
among the several sectors of the 
industry, each of which has a very 
real stake in its successful operation. 

The reception is being called a 
“wayzgoose”’—a term taken from 
old-time printing vocabulary. A 
“wayzgoose” was a printers’ festival 
to which were invited “the corrector, 
the founder, smith, joyner, and the 
inkmaker.” 
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On Thursday evening the New 
York Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men is holding its regular monthly 
meeting. It is being made the oc- 
casion for a special speaker and pro- 
gram to tie up with Printing Week. 
No special events are scheduled for 
Friday. 

On Saturday, there is the lunch- 
eon of the International Benjamin 
Franklin Society at the Hotel Com- 
modore. Guest of honor is Harold 
Stassen, former Governor of Minne- 
sota, and now president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. President 
Bliss is to present Mr. Stassen with 
the Society’s gold medal for “dis- 
tinguished Americanism.” Mr. Stas- 
sen’s replying speech is on “The 
Mission of America,” and is ex- 
pected to attract wide public interest 
as a major address. A number of 
leaders in the printing and publish- 
ing fields in New York are to be 
present at the luncheon. 

That closes the Printing Week 
activities. Although there is no offi- 
cial connection, the following week, 
beginning January 24, is the opening 
of the commercial printing exhibi- 
tion sponsored by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. This is a 
national competition to select exam- 
ples of the best-produced pieces of 
printing in a number of categories. 
The exhibition will carry over the 
impetus of Printing Week with an- 
other most outstanding event in the 
graphic arts field. 


Program on Ambitious Scale 


As can be seen from the above out- 
line, the program is being conducted 
on an ambitious scale. It is doubtful 
if anything as far-reaching of its 
kind in the printing industry has 
ever been attempted by one com- 
munity. The planning has been based 
on the premise that the printing in- 
dustry has a real story to tell—an 
interesting, romantic story, but at 
the same time one which has a direct 
bearing on all the elements that 
make up the modern business, edu- 
cational, and social structure. 

Furthermore, by emphasis on the 
campaign to attract desirable young 
people into the industry, specific re- 
sults are expected that will justify, 
from a practical point of view, the 
time, work, and expense involved in 
the undertaking. 

Graphic arts industries in the 
large cities along the Atlantic Coast 
have planned their activities for 
Printing Week on an ambitious 
scale. All along the line, there have 
come reports of the enthusiastic 
co-operation extended, not only by 
branches of the graphic arts but by 





city officials, educational systems, 
local newspapers, department stores, 
and radio stations. The programs 
generally have been developed with 
the twin objectives of making the 
public more “printing conscious,” 
and of stimulating interest among 
young people to adopt printing as 
a career. 


Printing Week in Boston 


In addition to New York City, 
leaders in plans for the Week are the 
New England section of Boston and 
vicinity, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. Because of the recent 
Printing Exhibition and Graphic 
Arts Conference held in Philadel- 
phia, similar in purpose to the Print- 
ing Week celebrations, that city is 
not planning a large industry pro- 
gram. Graphic arts organizations 
there, however, are playing a part 
in ceremonies sponsored by the Poor 
Richard Club at the grave of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

In Boston and vicinity, the slogan 
for Printing and Publishing Week 
is, “Printing and Publishing Pro- 
mote Progress.” All branches of the 
graphic arts have united to carry 
out what the New Englanders de- 
clare is to be “the largest observance 
of its kind ever held in the United 
States,” thus rivaling New York in 
scope. The five organizations acting 
as sponsors are the Boston Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, the So- 
ciety of Printers, the Bookbuilders, 
the Graphic Arts Institute of New 
England, and the Litho Club. 

In Boston, a tremendous amount 
of publicity has been built up. Ad- 
vertising posters proclaiming the 
Week have been placed in street cars 
and subways, trade motion pictures 
are being shown to the public, special 
programs have been arranged over 
the radio, the newspapers have car- 
ried feature stories. Displays of 
printing presses are being set up at 
Filene’s department store, and in 
the North Station railroad terminal. 
There also is an exhibit by the 
Boston Post of old newspapers, and 
another on papermaking by Tileston 
& Hollingsworth. 

The public schools have co-oper- 
ated by scheduling special assembly 
programs with prominent speakers 
and showings of trade motion pic- 
tures. Highlight of the observances 
is a banquet being held on the eve- 
ning of January 20. Another impor- 
tant event is the annual Benjamin 
Franklin ceremony at the Franklin 
statue outside Boston City Hall. 

Each organization has taken over 
a specific function for the Week. The 
Boston Craftsmen Club on January 
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21, is starting the first session in its 
two-month program directed at 
young men graduates of vocational 
training schools who are interested 
in printing and publishing. Purpose 
is to give these young men a basic 
grounding in the mechanics and 
operations of the various fields in the 
graphic arts. The Society of Printers 
is dedicating the 200th anniversary 
of Isaiah Thomas Day, planning an 
exhibit and distribution of souve- 
nirs. The Bookbuilders are sponsor- 
ing a symposium on graphic arts 
design, underwritten by Harvard 
University, under chairmanship of 
Thomas James Wilson, director of 
the Harvard University Press. The 
Graphic Arts Institute is holding a 
week-long series of “plant visita- 
tions,” arranging for tours in groups 
of the general public. The Litho Club 
is placing exhibits in libraries, 
museums, retail stores, and in the 
lithographic plants. 

On January 18, members of the 
Advertising Club of Boston are 
honoring the industry with a lunch- 


eon. Guest speaker is Charles Kon- 
selman, former president of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion. At the luncheon, the DMAA 
“best of industry” contest winners 
are to be on display. 


Three Contests in Baltimore 


In Baltimore, the program for 
Printing Week has been organized 
by the Graphic Arts Association, the 
Baltimore Craftsmen Club, and the 
Litho Club. Here, too, the Board of 
Education has been extremely co- 
operative. A big feature of the 
program, which is being officially 
proclaimed by the mayor, Thomas 
D’Alesandro, is the impressive ex- 
hibit of printing processes and fine 
examples of graphic arts work being 
held at the General Vocational 
School. This is supplemented with a 
special program in the school of 
trade films and lectures for the pub- 
lic. Arrangements have been made 
for displays in art museums, li- 
braries, industrial establishments, 
and retail stores, calling attention to 





May we introduce Ranald Savery— 
new Eastern and New York editor of 
THE INLAND PRINTER? 

Mr. Savery is a native of the Pacific 
Northwest (Tacoma, Washington). 
After receiving his higher education at 
Pomona (California) College, and 
“knocking around in various newspaper 
and publicity jobs,” he got into the 
printing business in New York City in 
1935 when he became head of the edi- 
torial and production service depart- 
ment of Blanchard Press, giving cus- 
tomer service on publications and direct 
mail. He edited The Pica Rule, Blan- 
chard’s external house magazine, which 
is well known in advertising and pub- 
lication fields. 

After the war started, Mr. Savery re- 
turned to news journalism, joining the 
New York office of the British United 
Press as night wire editor. In 1944 he 






RANALD SAVERY 


became editor of Bookbinding & Book 
Production, where he stayed until 1946, 
when he “‘took a flier” with a new mag- 
azine, Traveltime, as managing editor. 
Like so many postwar magazines, Trav- 
eltime did not survive. 

Mr. Savery hasn’t completely aban- 
doned newspaper work: On the side he 
writes a weekly feature for the Mon- 
treal Star, as well as a weekly review of 
new Broadway plays for that paper. 





the important role played by print- 
ing in modern life. Television and 
radio programs also have been sched- 
uled in Baltimore. 

Three contests have been initiated 
in connection with the Week’s activi- 
ties. Three cash awards are being 
made to the school children who 
assemble the most samples of differ- 
ent items in general use in which 
printing is featured. There is also a 
cash award contest for the best 
essays written by junior or senior 
high school students on the subject: 
“Career Opportunities in Printing.” 
The third contest consists of a Gov- 
ernment bond presented to the dis- 
play manager of the store installing 
the most effective original window 
for Printing Week. 

Baltimore is the first city to take 
advantage of the plan advanced by 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association, to make its Printing 
Week booklet, “Your Career in 
Printing,” available to other com- 
munities. This is done by replacing 
the localized New York section of the 
booklet with material relating to 
vocational printing education facili- 
ties available in each city which 
sponsors the publication. 

A final aspect of the observances 
is a tie-up with the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the invention of the 
linotype machine, and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Ottmar 
Mergenthaler in Baltimore. 

In Washington, the Graphic Arts 
Association has organized compre- 
hensive plans for Printing Week. 
Emphasis has been placed on special 
graphic arts speakers to appear at 
the various business and commer- 
cial club luncheons being held during 
the week; on printing exhibits by 
the GPO, the Bureau of Engraving, 
Congressional Library, and the Na- 
tional Museum; on tours through 
plants conducted for school children 
and the general public. A wreath- 
laying ceremony is being held at the 
Franklin statue on Franklin’s birth- 
day, January 17, with school chil- 
dren participating. Aid in special 
coverage by radio, television, and the 
newspapers has been enlisted. 

A printed folder containing infor- 
mation regarding the printing in- 
dustry of Washington as related to 
modern business, education, and 
culture, has been prepared and is 
being distributed in connection with 
the various functions. 

Printing Week in Chicago is being 
promoted by a general committee 
representing more than twenty-five 
associations in the graphic arts 
under the leadership of Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, of 
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which Joseph Skach is president. 
Wesley K. Lunt, public relations 
director of W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany, is chairman of the general 
committee, and representative men 
of co-operating groups are chairmen 
of sub-committees handling general 
publicity, radio publicity, the labor 
union publicity; moving exhibits; 
printed specimen exhibits; printing 
production which includes solicita- 
tion of publicity materials for pro- 
motional purposes; plant visitation; 
service clubs’ co-operation; public 
school activities; the Franklin ban- 
quet, with sub-committees in charge 
of program, banquet tickets, recep- 
tion, and other activities. 

Initial publicity was given to the 
Chicago’s Printing Week plans in 
The Galley Proof, house publication 
of Graphic Arts Association of Illi- 
nois, under the headline: “Printing 
Week — January 16-22 — Spells Big 
Opportunity for All Graphic Arts 
Groups to Boost the Industry in 
Chicago.” In an article reference was 
made to the fact that until this year, 
in Chicago, “no unified promotional 
plan has ever been adopted for the 
observance of Printing Week (as it 
is now called by the Craftsmen), or 
Printing Education Week (as it has 
been known and promoted by the 
National Graphic Arts Education 
Association for twenty years).” 

Following a description of media 
that might be used in the promotion 
of Printing Week in Chicago, the 
article in Galley Proof refers to the 
need of “stressing the importance of 
printing as an essential element in 
our whole economy; also directing 
attention to Benjamin Franklin— 
patron saint of the industry—who 
was able to devote more than forty 
years of his life to unselfish public 
service because he had become a 
successful printer at the age of forty, 
so that he was able to retire from 
his printing business.” 

It is stated in the article that the 
committee in Chicago does not expect 
to do as well this year in its promo- 
tional work as in subsequent years, 
“but a positive start is being made 
to make the general public ‘printing 
conscious’ and to stress the impor- 
tance to Chicago of the printing in- 
dustry whose payroll in the aggre- 
gate is double that of Chicago’s 
recognized first industry — that of 
meat packing.” 

The climax of the Printing Week 
celebration in Chicago will be the 
big Benjamin Franklin banquet and 
dance under the combined auspices 
of the general committee and the Old 
Time Printers’ Association of Chi- 
cago on January 21. 
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Mailing Room Employes of 
Canadian Printer Are Enthused 
Over New Conveyor Installation 


HANDLING 2,000 fifty-pound bags of 
printed matter in a day is a breeze 
for the mailing room of Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company’s new 
Toronto printing plant — now that 
its new conveyor belt has been put in 
operation. 

“One of the simplest yet most use- 
ful of all improvements designed to 
ease and speed work in the plant” is 
the way company officials describe 
the installation. 

A push of the button at the mail- 
ing room end (seen in the top photo) 
starts the belt in motion. Heavy 


mailing bags now require the mini- 
mum of handling, needing merely to 
be swung onto the moving belt which 
carries them out of the mailing 
room, through an outside opening, 
and starts them down a chute into a 
waiting truck. 

As can be seen in the lower photo, 
starting and stopping controls are 
also located at the delivery end of 
the belt. When it is considered that 
2,000 bags of printed matter are 
handled daily in the Maclean-Hunter 
plant, one can readily understand 
the mailing room’s enthusiasm over 
the new conveyor. 







































Top photo shows mailing room end 
of conveyor with push-button panel 
controlling operation of belt. Daily 
handling of 2,000 fifty-pound bags 
of printed matter is kept at mini- 
mum. Bags need only be swung onto 
belt which carries them out of mail- 
ing room, through outside opening 
onto chute which delivers them to 
waiting truck. Not only can mailing 
room control operation of belt, but 
(as can be seen in lower photo) 
starting and stopping controls are 
also located at delivery end. Print- 
er says “Our mailing room conveyor 
is one of simplest yet most useful of 
all our new improvements we have 
installed to ease and speed work” 
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Death Brings End to Colorful Career of 
George Berry, Head of Pressmen’s Union 


@ GEORGE LEONARD BERRY, who for 
forty-one years headed the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America, 
died in his residence at Pressmen’s 
Home, Tennessee, December 4, after 
a brief illness. He had been in de- 
clining health for several years. He 
was stricken on November 23 with a 
digestive disorder and had been in a 
semi-conscious condition from that 
time until death came. 

Both Major Berry and his wife 
had been in California the early 
part of November, where Berry de- 
livered nine speeches to labor and 
employers’ groups, after which he 
returned to Pressmen’s Home, while 
his wife stayed to visit friends in 
California. When she was notified of 
his illness she flew home to be with 
him. 

As news of his death was pub- 
lished, hundreds of telegrams of 
condolence were received, among 
them being one from President Tru- 
man, addressed to the widow, con- 
veying this message: 

“T am shocked and saddened by 
news of the passing of your devoted 
husband, my faithful friend through 
many years, and beloved colleague in 
the old days when we served to- 
gether in the Senate. Please accept 
this sincere assurance of my heart- 
felt sympathy.” 


Funeral at Pressmen’s Home 


Funeral services were held in the 
Stone Memorial Chapel at Press- 
men’s Home, on December 8, with 
three clergymen officiating: the Rev. 
Lon Moneyhun, pastor of the Rog- 
ersville Methodist Church; the Rev. 
Hobart Ford, pastor of the Rogers- 
ville Baptist Church to which Major 
Berry belonged; and the Rev. B. S. 
Hodges, pastor of the Rogersville 
Presbyterian Church. Three thou- 
sand persons attended the funeral 
service, only a portion of them being 
accommodated within the chapel. 
While the body lay in state, an honor 
guard from Hawkins County Post 
21, American Legion, which was 
changed each half hour, stood at 
attention near the bier. 

After the service, the body of the 
departed labor leader was tempo- 
rarily interred upon a slope which 
overlooks the new Technical Trade 


School at Pressmen’s Home which 
Major Berry established and dedi- 
cated last summer. Plans call for the 
erection of a mausoleum in front of 
the Stone Memorial Chapel in which 
the remains are to be placed. 
George L. Berry was born in 
Hawkins County, Tennessee, Sep- 
tember 12, 1883, the son of Tom and 
Cornelia Berry. His father was 
killed in 1889 while serving as a 
deputy United States marshal in a 
section of Tennessee where moon- 
shiners operated. George was sent 
by his widowed mother to live with 
an aunt in Des Moines, Iowa, where 





GEORGE LEONARD BERRY 


he stayed for a time, and then was 
transferred to a Baptist institution 
at Aurora, Illinois. 

From Aurora he was sent to a 
planter near Jackson, Mississippi, 
who was to adopt him. The adoption 
plan did not suit the nine-year-old 
George, and he next showed up at 
the Jackson Daily News, Jackson, 
Mississippi, as a newsboy and a 
“roustabout” sleeping in the press- 
room and cooking his meals there for 
five years. During that time he 
picked up some knowledge of read- 
ing and writing, but as he himself 
has said, he was sixteen before he 
learned to read and write by means 
of his self-educating process. With 
his skill and knowledge of pressroom 


operations he traveled to St. Louis, 
Nebraska City, San Francisco, and 
other cities, where he worked at his 
trade and took an active interest in 
trade unionism. In between he did 
some gold prospecting and made a 
modest fortune in Nevada. 

The year 1907 marked the turning 
point in his life. On August 7, 1907, 
he married Miss Marie Gehres, of 
San Francisco. During that same 
year, the San Francisco pressmen’s 
union elected Berry a delegate to the 
New York convention of what be- 
came the IPP&AUof NA, where he 
was elected its president, he then 
being but twenty-four years of age. 
He decided to visit his birthplace 
in Hawkins County, Tennessee, and 
fell in love with “Little Happy Val- 
ley” where his pre-Revolutionary 
War ancestors had settled. Berry 
bought the place with the money he 
made in gold-prospecting in Nevada. 
He then established international 
union headquarters in the valley, 
which developed into the town now 
known as Pressmen’s Home. He 
opened the Technical Trade School 
for pressroom workers in 1910, and 
in 1912, erected the sanitorium for 
tubercular union members. 


Built Personal Fortune 


During the years following, Berry 
continued to build a fortune. He pur- 
chased farm land until at one time 
he was owner of 23,000 acres in East 
Tennessee and western Kentucky 
and engaged in various lines of busi- 
ness including agriculture and stock- 
raising, and ownership of the plant 
of the Rogersville Review which he 
leased to others. He founded and was 
president of the International Card 
and Label Company located at Rog- 
ersville, Tennessee, and also became 
interested in politics. In 1937, he 
was appointed and served for two 
years as a United States Senator 
from Tennessee. 

His military experience consisted 
of his services as a private in the 
Spanish-American war, and as a 
major in the Army Engineers in 
World War I. Following that war he 
became one of the founders of the 
American Legion. 

As president of the International 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
of North America for forty-one 
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years, Major Berry stood consist- 
ently for the principles of concilia- 
tion, mediation, and arbitration in- 
stead of force in settling disputes 
with employers. Because of his re- 
fusal to join in forceful methods to 
compel submission on the part of 
employing interests, he frequently 
incurred the enmity of some labor 
leaders. To him, a contract was a 
sacred thing and he insisted: that 
local unions which entered into con- 
tractual relations with their em- 
ployers should carry out provisions 
of contracts in every detail. 


Carried Out Contracts 


A case in point was that which 
resulted in the cancellation of the 
charter under which Chicago Press- 
men’s Union Number 3 operated 
prior to about 1926 or 1927. Seven 
executives of that local, including 
the president, had entered into a 
contract with Cuneo Press, Incorpo- 
rated, under which provision was 
made that for six months, certain 
magazine presses in the Chicago 
plant would operate with a comple- 
ment of fewer men than had been 
previously provided in a contract. It 
was to be an experiment. The mem- 
bership of the local union repudiated 
the contract of the seven executives 
and called a strike at the Cuneo 
plant. Major Berry had not author- 
ized the strike, and ordered the men 
back because a contract had been 
made. The members refused to go 
back to work, whereupon Berry 
called union pressmen from large 
cities all over the country to go to 
Chicago and break the unauthorized 
strike. The strike collapsed. The six- 
month contract was thus honored, 
and because the union continued its 
rebellion, Berry cancelled its charter, 
arranged to have the local ousted 
from the Chicago Federation. He 
established a union in its place which 
is still operating. 

While strikes always were taboo 
in Berry’s program he resorted to 
them at times to gain new shops. 
However, he would not enter into 
any strike arrangements because of 
the Taft-Hartley Law. He fought 
the law like other unions, but en- 
tered into contracts with newspaper 
publishers and commercial printers, 
recognizing the law as being in full 
force. For that attitude he has been 
criticized by ITU officers. 

In his nine speeches in California, 
delivered just prior to his last ill- 
ness, Major Berry reiterated his 
policy of regarding the pressmen’s 
union as a party in negotiations to 
arrive at the point of agreement 
with employers without strikes. He 
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told unions and publishers about the 
enlarged trade school for pressmen 
at Pressmen’s Home costing a mil- 
lion dollars, and referred to it as evi- 
dence that the IPP&AU “husbanded 
its money and did not toss it into the 
street and gutters” with strikes in 
protest of the Taft-Hartley Law. At 
another time, he said: 

“We sat across the table and 
settled differences by arbitration. 
We are very well satisfied with our 
course.” 

He referred to the enlargement of 
the new school as representing the 
union’s program of working with 
management toward turning out 
skilled workmen, more production, 
and better quality of printing. 

Not so long ago, Major Berry 
signed a five-year contract with the 
Union Employers’ Section of the 
PIA providing for concilation and 
arbitration and agreeing that no 
strikes or lockouts would occur for 
the period of the contract in the com- 
mercial printing field. 

George L. Berry served his coun- 
try in many responsible Government 
posts. He was a member of an in- 
dustrial commission that President 
Woodrow Wilson sent abroad in 1918 
to co-ordinate industrial activities 
of the Allies with those of the 
United States. After World War I 
he was selected by Wilson to serve 
as his liaison officer with labor of 
the world. 





During the administration of his 
friend, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Berry 
served as assistant administrator of 
the NRA and later as co-ordinator 
for industrial co-operation. He was 
a member of the first national labor 
board; on the Social Security Board 
that formulated the laws regarding 
old age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, and child welfare; on the 
cotton textile industrial relations 
board; and Roosevelt’s allotment 
board, which allocated a $4,800,000,- 
000 public works fund. 


School Is Monument 


In the Rogersville Review, in con- 
nection with its Berry obituary, 
under a two-column picture of the 
new Technical Trade School build- 
ing at Pressmen’s Home, the state- 
ment appears that this school “is 
considered by pressmen as a monu- 
ment to the best efforts of their late 
leader, Major George L. Berry.” 
Continuing, the newspaper said: “It 
was there that pressmen from all 
over this country and Canada gath- 
ered in August for their quadrennial 
convention which paid tribute to the 
sixty-five-year-old labor leader who 
founded the institution in Little 
Happy Valley, near his birthplace.” 

At that last convention he was to 
attend, Berry refused an $11,000 
raise in pay, the delegates having 
voted to increase his $9,000 a year 
salary to $20,000. 





























I want fifty calling cards printed: Mr. and Mrs. Q. White 
Short; the Mr. in lower case type—the Mrs. in upper! 
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BLANKET EMBOSSES COATED PAPER 


Enclosed is a sample of a label job 
which we printed on an offset press. 
The red was run first and you will 
notice that the blanket had drawn the 
paper, causing an embossed effect so 
that when the sheets were stacked in 
the feeder for the following run in 
blue, they fitted together like a pile 
of empty tin pie plates so that the 
blast could not separate the sheets for 
feeding and the press would stop. As 
the paper and ink were the same as on 
a previous run of 40,000 the inkmaker 
recommended the addition of corn 
starch. This caused the plate to break 
down so we eliminated the starch and 
cut the ink with a regulator and drier, 
keeping the ink as stiff as it would run, 
and using deep-etch plates. 

While cornstarch has been in use 
as a makeshift to give body to an 
ink for many years, it is not suitable 
for the purpose as it is much coarser 
than the pigments used in offset 
inks. Carbon black is fourteen times 
as fine. Besides you were working 
against yourself as the red was too 
stiff, causing the blanket to pull up 
the paper in an embossed effect. You 
should have reduced the red slightly 
with a scientifically compounded ink 
conditioner. You say that the same 
ink and paper were used previously 
without trouble. If you will check, 
you will probably find that the room 
temperature was higher during the 
previous run and so reducer was not 
necessary. 


GREASE-PROOF COVERS 


We have been asked to make some 
covers which will resist grease for they 
will be handled by mechanics. Acetate 
covering has been suggested. Could you 
supply names of companies special- 
izing in this work? Perhaps you know 
of a heavy varnish coating which 
might serve the same purpose and be 
less expensive. 

Probably the most convenient and 
economical way is to buy either 
acetate or pyroxylin-coated cover 
paper and print it with special ink 
yourself. These coatings are pre- 
ferred for grease-proof quality. 


PRESSHOO 


/ Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


PREMAKEREADY ON ANY JOB 

What size runs should premakeready 
be used on? Our last issue was five 
thousand. Besides the cover there were 
nineteen black forms and six color 
forms. Whenever possible, these color 
forms are run two colors at a time with 
split fountain. The average time per 
form was 5.8 hours. I would like to 
know if this time could be reduced by 
premakeready. The time stated in- 
cludes registering and sizing cuts, or 
from the time the form goes on the 
press until it is finished. We haven’t 
a type-high machine; still use the old 
type-high gauge. This only gets the 
outside edges on full page cuts. 

Of course, you need an up-to-date 
type-high gauge and machine for 
planing wood bases. Prepreparation 
is a better name for premakeready 
and it is an aid even on short runs 
just as it is in pulling proofs of 
mixed forms. If forms to be proofed 
contain units of different heights 
such as plates on wood base, foundry 
type and line slugs from different 
composing machines of the various 
makes, and all of these units are of 
different heights, it is obvious that 
good proofs will not be obtained 
without makeready which will com- 
pensate for these differences in 
height. 

Thus we see that the first and 
most important phase of preprepa- 
ration is to check the units of the 
form for height and see that all are 
made type high. This check is on the 
output of the composing room as 
well as that of the platemaker. 

After all units have been made 
type high, which is prepreparation, 
it is possible to proceed intelligently 
with premakeready, the second stage 
of adjusting the pressure required 
to get a good print. 


BACK LINING MACHINE 

Do your records indicate the manu- 
facturer of a back lining machine? 

The back lining machine is used 
in book binderies to line backs of 
books. It is manufactured in Great 
Britain and sold by an American 
supplier. 








EMBOSSED ADVERTISING FOLDER 

Enclosed is an embossed advertising 
folder in which we are very much in- 
terested. Would you give us a descrip- 
tion of how this work is done, or advise 
us as to whom we should write for this 
information? 

This piece is a neat specimen of 
offset-lithography. The various ar- 
ticles sold in the modern men’s store 
have been reproduced in their nat- 
ural colors on a pastel green back- 
ground with the reading matter in 
black. The piece is also a neat speci- 
men of embossing in high relief; 
the paper is an uncoated book with 
plate finish. 

It is customary to print such 
pieces a number up (eight or six- 
teen) in colors on a large offset 
press. The large sheet is then cut 
into sections on which the black 
plate is usually printed on a smaller 
offset press. This plate carries the 
message of the individual men’s 
store. 

It is obvious that even with ut- 
most care it is difficult to print in 
register on the sections of the origi- 
nal large sheet even when the large 
sheets are fed to the same relative 
guides in cutting as on the large 
press, and when the sections are fed 
work-and-turn to the same relative 
guides on the smaller press as on the 
larger press and the paper cutter. 
In order to avoid the hazard of mis- 
register this embossed piece may 
have been printed singly, that is, one 
up. The embossing could be done on 
either a cylinder or a platen press 
or perhaps the work was done on an 
embossing machine. 


PRINTING ON PLASTICS 

We are anxious to learn how to print 
calibrations and figures upon circular 
and straight slide rules made of plastic 
which we are planning to manufacture 
in small lots. 

One proceeds as when printing on 
the oldest plastic, celluloid, except 
that special inks are used for each 
of the modern plastics, such as viny- 
lite, which you may obtain from the 
inkmaker. 
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ONE ANSWER FOR FIFTY INQUIRERS 


We enclose three tearsheets from a 
publication we produce each month in 
a 15,000 run. The sheets are marked 
A, B, and C and are also marked with 
the date of issue. All are printed from 
electrotypes which were furnished us 
as a complete set of two-color full-page 
plates. Note the Ben Day cut of the 
doctor’s bag. The lines of detail and 
dots printed very satisfactorily in the 
May and September issues but in the 
November issue the lines of detail are 
missing so completely it gives the ap- 
pearance of the lines having been 
tooled out of the plate. There can be 
no doubt about the impression on the 
plate being entirely too light, but the 
dots surrounding the lines of detail 
print quite well. We enclose a proof of 
the plate, pulled in our composing room 
after this faulty run was complete. 
Can you tell us what caused this condi- 
tion? Fifty people in our pressroom 
will be greatly obliged to you for an 
answer. 

The proof from the proof press 
shows the solid lines of detail still 
printing in the surrounding Ben 
Day dots of the zinc line etching. 
The proof was pulled on soft-finish 
uncoated book with good cushioning 
quality while the print on the pro- 
duction press is on hard tinny-fin- 
ished, enamel-coated book, on which 
a badly worn cut like this cannot be 
printed without makeready. Proof 
press packing is comparatively 
soft while that on the production 
press is harder. The packing on the 
proof press may answer for a few 
proofs but would not be suitable on 
the production press. 

As for the cause of the trouble, 
possibly it is dual. The pressman 


should have noticed that the solid 
lines in the screen were not print- 
ing. This may have been caused by 
lack of makeready or original make- 
ready which may have dropped off 
of the overlay base sheet (as pasted- 
on lines are sometimes lost from the 
paste-up sheet in offset lith). If the 
solid lines were not printing when 
the pressroom foreman or other ex- 
ecutive received the sheet for final 
okay and gave the okay, both he and 
the pressman are to blame. The okay 
sheet should always be kept on file 
as it shows what the print looked 
like at the start of the run. If the 
pressman ran the job without an 
okay, he alone is to blame but such 
an omission should not be tolerated. 
After such a long run, the electro 
is considerably worn so that the 
cups or blank etched areas between 
the dots and lines are receiving ink 
and printing in some spots. Without 
any makeready, the pressure on the 
outside edges of the cut and on the 
dots around the central detail lines 
prevents the detail lines, badly 
worn, from printing with the very 
light over-all impression used to 
avoid the printing of the shallow 
cups between the dots. The detail 
lines are easily made to print by giv- 
ing the entire cut more squeeze and 
then relieving impression on the 
dots and outer edges while increas- 
ing the pressure on the detail lines 
at the same time. However, the plate 
has served its time and should be dis- 
carded for a new electro; it should be 
heat-treated or plated with chromi- 
um or nickel if it is to be used for 
long runs on enamel coated paper. 





TRACING CLOTH INK 

We have been experiencing difficulty 
in successfully getting our ink to ad- 
here to tracing cloth surfaces, as per 
enclosed sample. You will notice upon 
examination that it is comparatively 
simple to scratch or rub the ink off. We 
have tried the varnishing method and 
special mixes made by our local ink 
manufacturers and distributors with- 
out any success. Your suggestions re- 
garding this problem will be greatly 
appreciated. 

The fact is that this ink is not 
easily rubbed off but it can be 
scratched off. It may be said that it 
is hard to rub off and would ordinar- 
ily pass with any but the most 
exacting customer. 

Not so long ago a satisfactory 
tracing cloth ink was hard to find. 
Ink could be made to stick on some 
surfaces applied to the cloth but not 
on others. Today tracing cloth inks 
are made that will stick on more sur- 
faces than formerly. 


SNAP-OUT FORM PRINTING 

Have any articles on snap-out form 
printing appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER? If so, can you refer me to 
the issues in which they appeared? 

Snap-out form production on a 
large scale, the only kind which can 
complete, is on the rotary roll-feed 
presses (either straight letterpress, 
offset-lith, or aniline process) with 
which is combined suitable collating 
equipment. Such an outfit involves 
a considerable investment with the 
result that a very high percentage 
of snap-out form work is produced 
by comparatively few firms special- 
izing in this work. We often carry 
items about this type of work. 





Avoid that slippery packing 











The theory of the slipping packing 
and makeready may be summed up in 
just a few technical points. Pressmen 
should know that those heavy forms 
need more impression to print. There 
should be some more impression on 
those heavy spots we sometimes get in a 
light form and we must not get the idea 
that type-high is plenty there. Underlay 
these and make them ready to that 
printing point from below and beware 
of that slippery packing and makeready 
spot sheet. 

Pressmen will use the same stock for 
makeready as the job is to be run on, 
which is okay on a lot of the stuff we 
print on. But let’s take a look at the job, 
press, form, paper, and ink. Do some 





By Joseph Kovec 


thinking here. First get that packing the 
proper height and keep it there. Then 
be careful where you put that sock and 
be sure the press is riding those bearers. 
Otherwise you can expect a lot of that 
trouble in creeping or slipping of the 
packing. 

M.F. book makes a very good pack- 
ing; about four sheets underneath the 
three manilas, or if we use extra special 
heavy manila then one of that and two 
regular manilas. The balance should be 
manila packing below. Let’s not forget 
that there are a lot of jobs that would 
look better when our makeready is near 





the top of that cylinder and this applies 
to dull coat or any other heavy stock. 
Halftone overlays like chalk or other 
mechanical overlays show up the best 
when not buried too deep. Too much 
sock on these does not improve them. 
Just enough to print is all we need and 
this should take some drag-and-pull off 
that impression and help to eliminate 
those wrinkles that often make their 
appearance. 

Even on the stock that is in good con- 
dition, a first-class makeready is essen- 
tial on heavy forms. A little more time 
spent here will save a lot in the running 
time. So beware of that slippery pack- 
ing, too much impression, and be sure 
to put makeready where it belongs. 
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COLCOGRAPHY PRESSES 


We have been advised that you 
would be able to give us information 
as to whom we could contact for the 
purchase of the following: Colcogra- 
phy presses to be used for the printing 
of official Italian paper currency. This 
machine should print paper currency 
with one or two colors, with the even- 
tual formation of minimum 50 by 40 
centimeters, type with cloth cleaner 
(burnisher). 

The term colecography is unknown 
to us. Perhaps caleography is meant: 
chalk pastel drawing which may be 
simulated by all the major printing 
processes. 

In some countries currency is 
printed from steel engravings on 
special steel plate engraving print- 
ing presses, in others by offset-lith. 


For many years the Bank of Eng- 


land notes were printed on platen 
presses. 

The United States currency is 
printed from steel engravings on a 
special paper which could be exactly 
imitated only in a paper mill because 
the silk threads of assorted colors in 
this currency are sprinkled on the 
wet pulp as it travels forward on the 
Fourdrinier papermaking machine 
and so becomes part of the paper 
finally turned out of the mill for the 
Government Bureau of Engraving & 
Printing. 


HOT WAX SPOT CARBONIZING 


We are looking for a firm to do hot 
wax spot carbonizing on printed sheets 
which we will furnish. Can you tell us 
of someone who specializes in this sort 
of business? 

This service is supplied either as 
above or the supplier will start with 
the blank paper and both print and 
carbonize, finally shipping the com- 
pleted work to the printer (or cus- 
tomer), thus saving freight one way. 
Many printers avail themselves of 
this carbonizing service. 


PRODUCTION RECORDS 


We are very much interested in 
learning of the production of others 
on several pieces of printing equip- 
ment: an automatic folding machine 
and two makes of cylinder job presses. 
How could we go about securing this 
information? 

You may obtain average produc- 
tion figures from the master print- 
ers’ associations and also from the 
manufacturers of the several ma- 
chines you mention. 


PRINTING ON DUCK CANVAS 


We have to print on bags of heavy 
duck carivas which are folded and 
stitched when delivered to us for print- 
ing. The type is two lines of twenty- 
line and printed in black ink. We have 








5% by 7 inches. 


To number consecutively from 
1 to 50, set up the figures in two 
columns as shown in column A. 
Four changes as shown will com- 
plete the numbering, in your case 
printing three of each. 


11 21 31 41 51 
22 32 42 52 62 
33 43 53 63 73 
44 54 64 74 84 
55 65 75 85 95 
66 76 86 96 6 
77 87 97 7 17 
88 98 8 18 28 
99 9 19 29 39 
100 10 20 30 40 


the same scheme. 





CONSECUTIVE NUMBERING 


A few years ago I remember reading an article in THE INLAND PRINTER 
about printing sets of cards with consecutive numbers. A few years 
previous to the article, we ourselves printed 2,500 sets (three to a set) 
with consecutive numbers. Each set of three had the same number. The 
following three has the next number and so on to 2,500. It starts with 
0001—to 2500. Now, we are confronted with the same proposition but 
our chart and the whole working bag have disappeared and we do not 
know how to go about printing it. I remember that we have printed 
four-up. The figures are 144-point Bodoni and the size of the card is 


The scheme for numbering consecutively with mammoth figures 
beyond the scope of the typographic numbering machine is very 
old and the author is unknown. It has been printed at least twice in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and for its wide usefulness is again reprinted. 


To number from 1 to 100, nine 
changes are required as shown below. 


To number from 1 to 500, 
start with three columns as 
shown in triple column X and 
to number to 1,000 start with 
the triple column Y, using 


A B C D E 
11 21 31 41 1 
22 32 42 2 12 
33 43 3 13 23 
44 4 14 24 34 

5 15 25 35 45 
16 26 36 46 6 
27 37 47 7 17 
38 48 8 18 28 
49 9 19 29 39 
50 10 20 30 40 


xX e 
111 111 
222 222 
333 333 
444 444 
555 555 
166 666 
277 777 
388 888 
499 999 
500 000 








been using wood type and have found it 
very hard to get the printing black 
enough, even when we double roll. 
Would rubber plates be more satisfac- 
tory? Where are they obtained? 
While the prime essential in all 
letterpress printing is that the units 
of the form are all level and type- 
high in order that the rollers (which 
are at least half the battle) may 


function, this condition is not al- 
ways found when printing from 
large wood type. Trial impressions 
show that rarely is a wood type form 
composed of units all of the same 
height. If the units are made type- 
high at the start, satisfactory prints 
will be easier to obtain. 

A number of firms supply rubber 
plates for the trade. 
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“COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS” 

We will greatly appreciate your an- 
swer to this question: Which is the 
better machine, the ——————— or the 
——_—_————. of about the same size? 
Which is the sturdier and which has a 
better feeding and will turn out a 
smoother impression? 

We regret to say that we must ask 
to be excused from answering this 
question which is analogous to ask- 
ing which is the better of two makes 
of automobiles. There is such a dif- 
fernce of opinion, shown by the 
number of users of both makes, that 
we can only suggest that you inves- 
tigate the merit of both in relation 
to your own requirements. Both of 
these presses have good reputations. 


CARDBOARD FANS 

Please advise us, if you can, where 
we may find a source of supply for 
cardboard fans. 

A source of completed fans ready 
for imprinting is the manufacturer 
of advertising novelties. Finishing 
concerns can supply made-up fans. 
You can make them in your plant by 
die-cutting the cardboard and then 
equipping with machine for attach- 
ing the handle to the fan. 


ADJUSTABLE FORM TIE-UPS 

In the September issue was a short 
paragraph in response to an inquiry 
on adjustable form tie-ups. Would you 
comment further on them? 

These adjustable form tie-ups are 
exceedingly valuable in numerous 
ways: much time is saved in tie-up 
and untieing and in convenience of 
handling the adjustable  tie-ups 
compared to winding and unwinding 
string. The adjustable tie-ups are 
especially valuable in those plants 
which are regularly called upon to 
handle numerous stored forms from 
time to time. 


PRINTING ON WOOD 

Investigation shows that there is a 
definite field here for the printing of 
yardsticks and other forms of wood 
printing. What kind of equipment do 
we need for this work? 

Yardsticks may be printed on spe- 
cial platen presses. Special rotary 
presses are made for printing wood 
boxes and so on. Brass type is gen- 
erally used. 


SALESBOOK PRINTING 

How are salesbooks most economi- 
cally produced when they are printed 
in two colors on the face and numbered 
in a third color, printed in one color on 
the back and also perforated and 
punched? 

On special roll-fed rotary presses 
similar to the special presses used in 
the multiple billing field and built by 
the same manufacturers. 





PRINTING ON METAL PLATES 

In the October issue there is an ar- 
ticle on printing on metal plates in 
which it is mentioned that much of 
this work is printed on offset proof 
presses from a typographic form or 
plate in the positive, which is then 
printed on the blanket and next is 
transferred to the metal plate in the 
positive. Would you tell us more about 
this procedure? 

While we have bowed to usage in 
stating that the form is in the posi- 
tive, this is not an accurate descrip- 
tion. In two-impression prints on 
offset presses, the first on the blan- 
ket, the second on the stock being 
used, the form (the printing plate) 
reads as on the page of a book. When 
this form is printed on the blanket 
it is inverted and reads like type in 
the stick of the compositor—upside 
down. In relation to the tops of the 
lines it still reads from left to right. 
When the inverted print on the 
blanket is transferred to the stock, 
it is again turned in respect of top 
to bottom as when printing direct in 
letterpress onto the stock from an 
inverted form. Negative and posi- 
tive are terms which have the same 
meanings in all printing processes 
as in photography but careless us- 
age has brought about the universal 
use of positive as descriptive term 
for matter which reads as on the 
page of a book and negative as the 
description of inverted type as in the 
compositor’s stick. 

As satisfactory printing on the 
offset proof press of typographic 
plates is dry offset, the plates should 
be deeply etched. 

Foundry type may be printed di- 
rectly onto metal plates from the 
regular chase on a platen press from 
a form which has been carefully jus- 
tified in the stick so that the quoins 
may be locked with the fingers. A 
sheet of thin chipboard is placed be- 
hind this carefully justified and 
loosely locked form so that when the 
form contacts the hard metal plate, 
the squeeze levels off any minor 
inequalities in height of the type by 
forcing the higher units of the form 
(the individual characters) into the 
chipboard underlay. 

Still another way of printing di- 
rect on metal plates is to use a cast 
in rubber of the foundry type form. 
Consult the inkmaker as to the suit- 
able ink for use in each of the three 
methods here mentioned for print- 
ing on metal plate. 


LUMINOUS INKS 

Are luminous inks manufactured for 
the silk screen process? 

Luminous silk screen colors for 
printing by this process are on the 
market. 









@ CRAFTSMAN Bob Fulkerson, of St. 
Louis’ Von Hoffmann Press, is the 
gentleman pictured on the facing 
page whipping up a little something 
which will ultimately be the means 
of colorfully decorating the edges of 
a fine book. Mr. Fulkerson is one of 
the few remaining experts in the art 
of book marbling, and has been ply- 
ing his trade for over forty years. 

So old it is sometimes referred to 
as a “lost art,” book marbling is 
definitely no lost art at the Von Hoff- 
mann Press. 

Many other phases of printing 
production have become mechanized, 
but book marbling still calls for the 
hand of the skilled craftsman. A 
“marbler’s brew,” made by boiling 
Irish moss (a seaweed) and water, is 
the foundation of the process and 
the reason why it is sometimes called 
“secret.” But Mr. Fulkerson says it’s 
no secret that he boils six ounces of 
Irish moss with six quarts of water 
to make the sizing; however getting 
just the right thickness requires a 
special kind of “sixth sense” of the 
craftsman. 


Any Colors Can Be Used 


The sizing solution is poured into 
the marbling pan together with a 
preserving solution. To the four 
vegetable colors are added ox’s gall 
so the colors will spread evenly. 
(Any combination of colors is pos- 
sible, but blue, red, green, and yellow 
hues have been used at the Von Hoff- 
mann Press for many years and 
these particular colors serve to iden- 
tify this firm’s products.) 

Again the skilled hand of the 
craftsman is called for in dropping 
each color in a round blob from a 
brush into the pan of sizing. First a 
stick is used to lay out a design of 
long parallel lines. Then a steel comb 
is employed to complete the pattern 
which resembles the brilliantly col- 
ored design of a peacock’s tail. 

Book edges are first washed with 
an alum solution to draw in the col- 
ors as the book edges are immersed. 
Only one edge is marbled at a time 
and put aside to dry. Fresh colors 
and a new design are made for each 
edge. And while each repetition of 
the process is the same, no two de- 
signs are identical. Truly an art 
in itself! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND STORY THROUGH 
COURTESY OF VON HOFFMANN PRESS, 
INCORPORATED, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


LEFT: On top of sizing solution in marbling pan, craftsman 
Bob Fulkerson drops round blobs of blue, red, green, and 
yellow vegetable colors. Ingredients of sizing solution are 
Irish moss, water, and skill. Ox’s gall added to colors 
makes them spread evenly. Any combination of colors is 
possible; those mentioned identify Von Hoffmann products 

















RIGHT: Next step calls for hand of skilled craftsman in beginning 
to form design. Here marbler Bob Fulkerson draws thin stick from 
side to side through solution in even strokes. Uneven or widely 
separated strokes spoil pattern. No chance here to correct errors; 
if design is broken or colors sink to bottom of marbling pan, one 
must start over again. Expert marbling craftsman seldom misses 


LEFT: Comb made of steel pin teeth set in wooden handle is drawn 
through colors forming pattern resembling colorful design of pea- 
cock’s tail. Closeness of comb teeth, their thickness, as well as skill 
of craftsman, are all factors affecting design. While forming pat- 
tern, considerable care must be exercised to keep colors floating on 
top of gummy solution. Patience, too, seems to be an ingredient! 





RIGHT: Previous washing of book edges with alum solution draws 
in colors. Final step is careful dipping of edges of book into solu- 
tion. One edge is done at a time, then book is laid aside to dry. 
Process is repeated for each edge as pattern is disturbed each time 
book edge is immersed. Thus, while procedure is always same, no 
two marbling patterns are ever identical. Truly an art in itself! 


Photos by Von Hoffmann Staff Photographer 
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SOME HINTS ON COMPARATIVELY INEXPENSIVE 
WAYS OF USING MORE COLOR IN YOUR PRINTING 


By Eugene St. John 


@ IT Is unnecessary to dwell on the 
value of color in printing. The eye 
of the reader is pleased and records 
show that the use of color increases 
the “pull” of an adver‘isement from 
fifteen per cent up, depending on 
other conditions present. 

Of course the principal deterrent 
of more liberal use of color is the 
cost of production, but if the cost is 
compared with the increase in pull- 
ing power it is found that the use of 
color is economical. The text should 
be well written and the illustration 
of high grade. And there must be a 
market or all efforts are wasteful. 

One not too costly use of color is 
to use the background of color sup- 
plied by a colored paper. Some years 
ago a type foundry conducted a let- 
terhead contest with the objective a 
heading which would look best at 
minimum cost of production. The 
winning letterhead was set in foun- 
dry type of suitable tones of a single 
face and printed in olive ink on 
cockled bond paper which was of a 
lighter tint of olive so that the result 
was a harmonious gradation of 
tones, obtained in one printing and 
in a single color. 

Many jobs may be produced more 
economically by using a colored 
paper than by printing two colors 
on a white paper. It requires expe- 
rience and skill to produce a print 
in two colors on white paper when 
harmony in contrast is required. 
Unless the strength of the colors, 
their arrangement in respect of 
spacing and location, the size of the 
two color areas, and the true hue of 
the colors themselves are very nicely 
calculated, the result is in most cases 
not pleasing, to put it mildly. There 
is a disappointing feeling of lack of 
finish and hardness. 

As is well known, white coated 
papers vary in cast. One may be 
creamy, another bluish, and so on. 
It is possible to obtain high grade 
toned halftone inks which look so 
much better than the ordinary ink 
that a second glance is needed to 
ascertain whether it is a doubletone 
ink or a print in two colors. 

Doubletone inks were originated 
in Germany and introduced in this 
country at the turn of the century, 
the same time we had the chalk 
overlay from that country. These 
inks yield a two-tone or two-color 
effect because of their oil-soluble 
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dye stuff base used in connection 
with a non-soluble pigment. This 
dye stuff penetrates the pores and 
interstices of the paper in all direc- 
tions through capillary attraction so 
that the highlights get a second tone 
of the same hue as the dye stuff. 

We had the story of doubletone 
inks from the inkmaker who intro- 
duced them to America, the :ate 
Sigmund Ullman. He pointed out the 
gist of their value, the easiest, quick- 
est, and most economical way to get 
a high grade two-color prirt in one 
impression on a single color press 
without split inking and work and 
turn. Other leading inkmakers at 
once produced similar inks under 
other names such as dualtone, duo- 
tone, and so on. 

Time is the acid test of the value 
of inventions and the doubletone ink 
is still valuable within its limita- 
tions. It requires dull coated paper, 
however, to show the scope of its 
possibilities and is less valuable on 
enamel coated stocks with tighter 
coatings. 

So far two colors may be obtained 
in a single impression in the ordi- 
nary way on a single-color press. In 
this division only a single form may 
be used. 

The duograph adds depth and ar- 
tistic toning by using two negatives 
at different screen angles from the 
same copy. The regular halftone 
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negative is made with unusually 
high lights while the second half- 
tone negative is made with the 
screen at a sixty-degree angle to 
yield a flat result. Ordinarily the 
halftone from the first negative is 
printed in a warm-hued ink and the 
second in a very light tint of the 
same ink. The mistake to avoid is 
too strong a tint. 

Another use of duographs is to 
print two strongly contrasting hues, 
say one in Persian orange and the 
other in a green-black or blue-black 
ink, as regularly practiced for some 
years on covers of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

A duotype is a print from two half- 
tone plates made from the same 
negative but etched differently. One 
halftone etched is printed in a tint, 
the other re-etched halftone is 
printed with a full strength ink of 
the same hue as the tint. Both duo- 
graphs and duotypes readily yield to 
many other adaptations by the art- 
ist. However, these two schemes 
are dependent upon the use of two 
photoengravings. 

One advantage of tint blocks is 
that they may be used on all kinds 
of paper. If the tint block is made 
larger than the plate to be sur- 
printed on it, the tint border gives 
an artistic effect to the picture, such 
as we associate with art etchings. 
The tint blocks are made of lino- 
leum, grained zinc, flat halftones, 
Ben Day, or other mediums. The 
least costly tint block is made from 
battleship linoleum mounted on a 
wood base. Laminated birch forms 
the best wood base. After mounting, 
the base must be planed to make 
the linoleum type high and level. 

For best results the tint should 
not be too strong but always on the 
pastel side. To make the most of 
this scheme, a mechanical overlay is 
made for the plate to be surprinted 
on the tint. This mechanical overlay 
is used to print the tint block. It may 
be less in detail or more nearly flat 
than the overlay used to print the 
surprinted plate. Tint blocks also 
lend themselves to many adapta- 
tions by the artist. First down they 
may be printed in either opaque, 
translucent, or transparent tints or 
they may be overprinted in trans- 
parent tints. 

In these days of fast job cylinder 
presses with excellent automatic 
feeders, an old scheme of getting a 
second color economically may be 
utilized. The form is made ready and 
printed in halftone black ink. As 
soon as the printed sheets may be 
safely handled, with the same make- 
ready the sheets are put through 
the press again after the end guide 
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has been moved a hair breadth to 
throw the second print slightly out 
of register, so that the dots in the 
lights in the second printing fall 
between dots in the lights in the 
first printing and thereby give the 
same effect on coated paper as ob- 
tained with doubletone inks on dull 
coated. 

A very pleasing effect is obtained 
by running the second printing in a 
purplish-pink tint, generally made 
from a transparent magenta hue of 
ink. Since enamel coated stock is 
glossy, an addition of gloss varnish 
or paste to the transparent tint com- 
bines to produce a finish of high 
sheen. (In many other kinds of work 
on enamel coated an old device is to 
add gloss varnish or paste to the 
proper color for best results. Thus in 
four-color process, the gloss is often 
added to the blue plate when run 
last.) 

The principal difficulty in printing 
a second hue after moving the end 
guide a trifle is in holding register 
throughout the run, always a gamble 
in color work but less troublesome 
on a job cylinder than on presses 
feeding much larger sheets. 

For any shop which has mastered 
the register problem this is an eco- 
nomical method of improving a 
halftone with a second hue since the 
cost of a second plate or a tint block 
is sidestepped as well as putting it 
to press and making ready. The cost 
includes the second ink and running 
time on the second print. 

When two forms are to be used, 
splitting the inking system into two 
or more sections has advantages on 
some work. Other work is best run 
on two-color presses. Perfectors may 
be used as two-color presses by run- 
ning work and turn. 

Many so called “fake” systems and 
others like Tintograph are so well 
known and have been discussed so 
often that mere mention is made of 
them here as possible means of using 
color economically. 

As is well known, the anti-offset 
guns may be used to spray colors on 
either blank or printed sheets. 

Two-color printing, as a trade 
term, means printing in two colors 
of ink excluding black. Two print- 
ings may include black and a tint 
in color, or black and a full-strength 
color. 

When solids are wanted in the 
print it is not necessary to screen 
although screens save ink and are 
more easily printed. But when both 
additive and subtractive color hues 
are to be utilized, and when colors 
are superimposed, they should be in 
halftone tints so that the underlying 
color can show through the super- 
imposed one. 





BRITISH INKMAKERS FACED WITH COMPETITION 
AS RESTRICTIONS AND SHORTAGES FINALLY END 


e@ BRITISH inkmakers are again 
wooing their customers and custom- 
ers are again showing a traditional 
tendency to pick and choose in the 
best prewar manner. Promotional 
work, abandoned for nearly ten 
years, is being stepped up and once 
again the printer is having the thrill 
of selecting his needs instead of re- 
ceiving an allocation. Ink shortages 
have been largely overcome, new 
plants have gotten into stride, and 
frequently there are new and differ- 
ent inks to report on. 

How are the inkmakers tackling 
this situation? Here is the answer 
of one of the largest firms, Coates 
Brothers Inks: To publicize the lat- 
est developments in inkmaking, re- 
new old contacts, and revive interest 
in ink selection, they organized a 
system of get-togethers in different 
centers throughout Britain. These 
were quite informal and lasted three 
days in each center. To these gath- 
erings they invited the local masters 


Sell Quality 
in Leblorheads 


wee. ‘ 


Here’s a sales angle (thanks to Fox River 
Paper Corporation for the idea and the illustra- 
tion) to help you sell quality in letterheads: 

Every business letter your prospective letter- 
head customer writes is going to cost him a total 
of 75 cents or more—which cost includes secre- 
tarial salaries, typewriter and ribbon expense, 
envelopes, file copies, postage, et cetera. What a 
small percentage of this amount is represented 
by the letterhead itself; yet what a large factor 
it is in the effectiveness of the letter! 

On a quantity basis, as little as a penny per 
letterhead more spent on design, artwork, ty- 
pography, color, and paper stock can sometimes 
make a world of difference. Use that angle to 
sell quality in letterheads. 





as well as numerous representatives 
of the local operatives. 

Selected examples were shown of 
work done by the latest methods, 
samples of packaging using their 
inks, a display of ingredients util- 
ized in inkmaking, and a sound color 
film on “Scientific Inkmaking” was 
shown. This film outlined the com- 
plete process of production, a con- 
cise presentation of the subject. The 
firm’s chief chemist talked on de- 
velopments in inkmaking. Suitable 
literature was issued, covering not 
only the newer inks and their func- 
tion but also the complete range of 
standard inks. 


Let Ink Prove Itself ‘ 


Two schools of thought prevail in 
regard to ink conditioning, Coates 
Brothers say. First, there is the rit- 
ualist who performs his cherished 
rites with muttered incantations im- 
mediately the ink is out of the can. 
The second school is that of “Wait 
and see,” which gives the ink a 
chance to prove itself as it stands. 

The advantages of the one method 
over the other are obvious. Adjust- 
ments to an ink should be dictated by 
the requirements of the job in hand 
and in relation to the type of stock 
to be printed, humidity of the atmos- 
phere, the press to be used, and the 
color sequence to be adopted. Some 
of these factors are automatically 
taken care of by the proper selection 
of an ink at the outset: a stout ink 
for bonds and boards; a soft ink, 
drying partly by penetration, for 
coated or absorbent stock. Color se- 
quence controls tack and percentage 
of driers. Factors that may be gov- 
erned by atmospheric conditions 
cannot be so accurately foretold and 
must be adjusted by practical tests 
on the press. 

A little extra patience in postpon- 
ing adjustments until an ink is tried 
on the press will pay ample divi- 
dends and, conversely, haste to con- 
dition ink at a too early stage will 
probably embark the pressman on a 
succession of moves and counter- 
moves which can only end in loss of 
time and temper. 

In adding driers it is better to 
start with a minimum quantity and 
work up, rather than add too much 
at the beginning and have to com- 
pensate with retarding agents. Six 
per cent of driers (one ounce to one 
pound) is, under normal circum- 
stances, the safe maximum. 
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Discussing the problem of insur- 
ing an identical repeat to match an 
original batch of ink, Coates Broth- 
ers say: “This question of uniform- 
ity of color (and coverage) between 
two batches of inks is naturally one 
of considerable concern to the criti- 
cal color printer. He may rest as- 
sured, however, that it is a matter 
of equal concern to the progressive 
inkmaker, and a complex system of 
control and checking exists to insure 
that discrepancies do not occur.” 

Any new standard ink or special 
matching is first evolved in the labo- 
ratory. Pigments, extender, vehicle, 
and driers are meticulously weighed 
on scales sensitive to a hair’s weight. 
Color and working properties are 
correctly balanced by careful test 
and successive printings until the 
exact requirement is reached. A per- 
centage formula is then calculated 
and this in turn is used for produc- 
ing the working batches in the fac- 


tory. But even during production 
proper, close laboratory control is 
kept at all stages to see that no de- 
viation occurs from the original. 


Adiusted by Factory Control 


Each repeat batch is weighed up 
to the original percentage formula. 
Theoretically, providing the same 
mixing and milling time is given, 
this should produce an ink identical 
in every way with the original mak- 
ing. This does not always follow in 
practice, however, owing partly to 
minutely varying conditions of man- 
ufacture but more often to a varia- 
tion in the raw materials used. Ba- 
sically the new ink is similar to the 
initial batch and small differences 
are adjusted by laboratory control. 

This control is exercised first at 
the mixing stage and second, on the 
mill, where the ink must pass strin- 
gent tests before it is finally ap- 
proved for packaging and delivery. 






Control takes the essentially prac- 
tical form of a comparison of batch 
samples. From the original making 
a master sample is taken and made 
available for comparison at every 
stage of the remaking of any simi- 
lar ink. First a dab of the master 
sample is placed on a slab. By its 
side is put a sample of the new ink. 
They are compared for tack, flow, 
and color. Until the new ink is iden- 
tical and indistinguishable in every 
degree from the master it will go 
back for further adjustment. 

Thus from the inkmaker’s angle 
there is very little to go wrong and 
providing the same paper, press, and 
ink film are used, the inks should be 
as like as two peas. Only if any of 
these factors vary should an adjust- 
ment to the ink be necessary, but if 
your inkmaker is given the full 
facts beforehand he will see to it 
that any such variations are allowed 
for automatically.. 
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Form letters make up a considerable 
portion of the tremendous volume of 
direct mail being used today. Many ad- 
vertisers, rather than use their regular 
letterheads, have a special heading made 
up for the form letter (or would if 
printers “sold” them on the advantages 
of a special heading). 

The creation of a special heading for 
a form letter presents an opportunity 
for a “custom-made” design, which op- 
portunity is oftentimes overlooked or 
neglected. The diagram at the left illus- 
trates in miniature the way to make 
good use of this advantage. 


Type Actual Letter 


Assuming that the form letter is al- 
ready composed, have it typed on a 
sheet of 814- by 11-inch paper in the 
exact form and position in which it is 
to appear on the page. Have the signa- 
ture and all other elements in place, 
have margins exactly as they are to be 
in the printed job. If colored stock will 
be used, have the typing done on the 
actual stock. 

Then place this form underneath the 
top sheet of the tissue layout pad and 
proceed to design the heading, consider- 
ing all the elements on the page as part 
of the design, not just the copy which 
is to appear in the letterheading proper. 
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Tone Values and Screens 


@® Dip you ever follow the produc- 
tion of a fine letterpress halftone? 
If you did, you saw the camera 
operator study the copy to determine 
just how he was going to shoot it. 
Perhaps he might even take read- 
ings with a densitometer to see how 
great the tone range was. Or it may 
be that he merely relied on his judg- 
ment and experience. After he had 
produced the best negative he knew 
how to make and all the opaquing, 
stripping, and flopping were done, 
this negative was printed onto a 
copper plate in much the same man- 
ner as is used in making an albumin 
lithographic plate. 

Up to this point the two methods 
are very similar and the differences 
are relatively inconsequential as far 
as the subject of tone reproduction 
is concerned. True, the image must 
be transposed, or made to “read 
wrong” for a photoengraving, and 
“cold top” enamel is used in place of 
albumin for copper halftones but the 
process is essentially the same. 

The operations which the photoen- 
graver performs on the plate follow- 
ing its exposure not only make it 
suitable for relief printing but also 
account largely for the true-to-copy 
tone rendition. After the unhard- 
ened resist is removed from the un- 
exposed areas of the plate, the en- 
graver can alter the tone range of 
all or any portion of the plate during 
the etching operation. He can stage 
out areas which he does not want 
the acid to attack. He can fine-etch 
areas where tones are too dense. 


Proofs Not From Actual Plate 


Most important of all, he can and 
does pull proofs from the plate at 
various stages in the tone correction 
process. These proofs are pulled 
from the plate the printer will use 
for producing the job, or the one 
which will be used as the master 
plate. for making electrotypes or 
stereotypes. Usually the engraver 
will not consider the plate to be fin- 
‘shed until he can produce a print 


with no makeready on the press 
which matches the relative tone rela- 
tionship of the copy. Thus he will 
spend perhaps hours hand-tooling 
dots until they produce just the 
tones he wants. 

In photo-lithography proofs are 
never pulled from the actual plate 
to be used on the job. At times a 
customer may demand a sheet from 
the press before the printer can go 
ahead with the run, but this could 
hardly be considered to be a proof in 
the same sense as letterpress proofs. 
Even in color work where a proof is 
submitted to the customer for his 
approval, the print is made from 
plates made for proofing only, and 
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dependent on this 
printing industry 
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there is not positive assurance that 
the press plates will correspond to 
the proof plates. In letterpress print- 
ing the same plates or duplicates 
thereof will be used in printing the 
job. The pressman alone is then re- 
sponsible for producing a job which 
will satisfy the customer. 

Although it might appear that 
the offset platemaker should be held 
responsible for the accuracy with 
which tones are reproduced, actually 
his role is unimportant when com- 
pared with that of the cameraman. 
True, his job may be made harder 
or easier by the quality of negatives 
or positives he is given to use, but 
these are his limiting factors. The 
transparencies must be as perfect 
as possible when he receives them. 

This throws the bulk of the re- 
sponsibility for the quality of the 
job on the cameraman. The preced- 
ing article in this series described 
the elementary principles of camera 
operation without any reference to 
tone values or screens. Those princi- 
ples are fundamental and apply to 
both line work and halftone repro- 
duction, but the introduction of a 
screen does greatly complicate cam- 
era operation. The routine photo- 
grapher who places a screen in the 
holder, sets it so that the indicator 
reads 16, 17, or whatever number 
he has been instructed to use, and 
then makes a shot at f/32 for two 
minutes may produce some good neg- 
atives. He and his employer may be 
satisfied with the results. It is a 
cheap fast way of reproducing an 
illustration, and to some that is all 
that offset is supposed to be. 


Know How To Operate Screen 


To reproduce work comparable to 
that which the photoengraver can 
do takes time, and it must all be 
done on the photographic film or 
plate. It also takes a thorough under- 
standing of the principles of the op- 
eration of the screen and how to 
apply these principles to the pro- 
duction of fine halftones. 
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There are in use in the industry 
two types of screens: the ruled 
screen and the contact screen. Of 
these two the ruled screen is much 
the older and still more popular. It 
is made up two pieces of glass each 
of which has been ruled accurately 
with parallel lines equally spaced. 
The ruling is done with a tool which 
cuts into the surface of the glass 
and forms a groove. Etching the 
glass further widens and deepens 
the grooves until they are the cor- 
rect width and depth. In most 
screens this width is exactly the 
same as the intervening unetched 
portions. The etched lines are filled 
with an opaque pigment and the two 
pieces of glass are cemented together 
face-to-face with the line on one at 
right angles to the lines on the other. 
A metal binding is placed around the 
ruled screen for the purpose of pre- 
venting the two pieces of glass from 
separating. 

Screens to be used for black and 
white work are usually made rec- 
tangular in shape with the rulings 
at an angle of 45 degrees to the 
edges. It is generally conceded that 
when screen rulings are turned to 
this angle, the print has more the 
appearance of one made up of con- 
tinuous tones rather than dots. 
Many people not connected with the 
printing trade do not realize that 
newspaper illustrations are made up 
of dots, even though these dots are 
easily seen with the naked eye. For 
color work, round screens are used 
rather than rectangular ones to per- 
mit the colors to be printed at dif- 
ferent angles from each other. This 
reduces to a minimum the screen 
pattern or moire caused when suc- 
ceeding colors are printed over one 
another. This same principle can be 
applied in reducing moire when re- 
screening or using a halftone print 
as copy, and a circular screen can 
prove useful. 


Function of Screen 


If a series of cross lines such as 
those on a ruled screen could be 
brought into contact with the emul- 
sion on a photographic film or plate 
in the camera, a replica of the screen 
itself would be superimposed in 
white lines on the negative of the 
copy on the copyboard, and each of 
the squares would be the same size 
and vary in density in relation to the 
portion of the copy it represented. 
Since in both offset and letterpress 
it is impossible to make one area 
print a solid black and an adjacent 
area solid tones of gray, such a neg- 
ative would be of no more use than a 
negative made without the use of a 
screen. 
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In order that a screen may func- 
tion as intended it must pick up the 
small amount of light reflected from 
the darker portions of the copy and 
concentrate this light sufficiently to 
give a small portion of the corre- 
sponding area of the negative 
enough exposure to develop into a 
dense black dot. Likewise the light 
from the light areas of the copy will 
be concentrated on a small area, but 
the areas surrounding will receive 
considerably more light than they 
did in the case of the darker part of 
the subject. These surrounding 
areas as well as the center will de- 
velop up to be black with the much 





Born in Lund, Sweden, Axel Edward 
Sahlin served his apprenticeship there 
under his father. He worked in several 
shops in Sweden before coming to the 
United States in 1911. 

Sahlin’s craftsmanship found a wor- 
thy home at Elbert Hubbard’s Roy- 
croft shops at East Aurora. For more 
than sixteen years he was typographical 
designer there, modernizing Roycroft 
typography. Included in the work he 
produced at Roycroft were two books 
he designed and illuminated for Rod- 
man Wanamaker which cost $800 each. 
He also designed ““The Golden Book of 
Record” for Temple Bethel in Buffalo, 
a volume that cost $1,000. 

In 1927 he established the, Axel E. 
Sahlin Typographic Service in Buffalo. 
He specializes in advertising typogra- 
phy and also does work on diplomas, 
resolutions, and similar work that needs 
special attention. 

Of his typography the editor of this 
magazine has said: “As we examine 
Sahlin’s work we are impressed with the 
great amount of character and distinc- 





smaller intervening spaces clear. 
Thus the darker the tone the smaller 
the black dot on the negative, and 
the lighter the tone on the copy the 
smaller will be the clear portions of 
the negative. 


Each Acts as Lens 


It therefore would appear that 
each tiny transparent square acts as 
though it were a lens and as such 
must be focused to obtain the desired 
result. Since all squares are exactly 
the same size, and the glass is of uni- 
form thickness, the focal length of 
each is exactly the same, and when 
the screen is in the same optical 
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tion that it has. For years identified 
with the Roycrofters, a personalized 
organization dominated by a man of 
whom the typography is suggestive— 
original, impressive, distinctive, char- 
acterful, Mr. Sahlin’s work stands alone, 
the only examples of their kind. He has 
combined the style of his native Swe- 
den with that of the champions of the 
robust in printing, and that of those 
who were the champions of the deco- 
rative in typography.” 

This individualized style has brought 
many honors to Sahlin—twenty-five 
international prizes and a British medal, 
for artistic excellence in typography. 
He also is author of ““Typographic Ex- 
pressions” and “Sahlin’s Typography,” 
in five volumes, and has contributed to 
many graphic arts publications, 

A member of the Buffalo Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Axel Ed- 
ward Sahlin also belongs to the Adver- 
tising Typographers of America and 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. For three years he served as presi- 


dent of the Swedish Club of Buffalo. 
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plane as the photographic emulsion, 
they are all in focus at the correct 
screen distance. In the preceding 
article it was shown that the greater 
the distance the object was from the 
lens, the more nearly the camera was 
in focus at the focal length of the 
lens, and the closer the copy to the 
lens, the greater the camera exten- 
sion. This means that the greater 
the angle which the rays of light 
make with each other as they ap- 
proach the lens, the more the focus 
must be varied. 

A similar phenomenon exists in 
the focusing of the screen but it is 
harder to describe. Nevertheless it 
bears a direct relationship to the 
camera extension and the camera 
lens opening (f/value) and to the 
size of the clear space between the 
lines of the screen. Thus the screen 
distance, or distance from the center 
of the screen to the ground glass or 
photographic emulsion, can be cal- 
culated from the other known values 
in the folowing manner: Screen Dis- 
tance = Camera Extension X Screen 
Opening + Lens Aperture. 

If, for example, the f/32 stop has 
been selected for use at same size, 
the camera extension will be 1/64 the 
lens aperture. The above equation 
can be written: Screen distance = 
Camera Extension 


Lens Aperture 

ing. Since at £/32 the lens aperture 
+ the camera equals 1/64 when the 
camera is set to give a negative the 
same size as the copy, camera exten- 
sion + lens aperture equals 64 + 1 
or 64. In this case the screen dis- 
tance becomes 64 X the screen open- 
ing. With the most commonly used 
screens the screen opening is one- 
half as great as the number of lines 
per inch. A 100-line screen has a 
screen opening of 1/200 inches, a 
120-line screen has an opening of 
1/240 inches, and a 133-line screen 
an aperture of 1/266 inches. 





x Sereen open- 


Figuring Screen Distance 


The screen distance is usually fig- 
ured in sixty-fourths of an inch and 
the numbers on the screen adjust- 
ment on the camera, although they 
are shown as whole numbers, are ac- 
tually sixty-fourths. Using the 1/64 
ratio of lens opening to camera ex- 
tension the screen distance for a 
100-line screen will figure out to be 
slightly more than 20/64, for a 120- 
line screen 17/64, and for a 133-line 
screen 15/64. These figures repre- 
sent the distance from the center of 
the screen or the point at which the 
glass is cemented together. 

Since all measurements must be 
made from the outside surface which 
faces the ground glass, a factor must 


be subtracted from these distances 
to compensate for the thickness of 
the glass. Many screens have this 
thickness marked on the metal bind- 
ing. If it is not, it may be safely as- 
sumed that it is 3/32-inches. Since’ 
the glass is optically denser than 
air, light passing through 3/32-inch 
of glass is affected in a manner 
equivalent to that having passed 
through 4/32-inch of air. Therefore 
one-fourth the thickness of the cover 
glass should be deducted from the 
calculated figures of screen distance. 





Answers to the following questions have 
appeared in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other sources of informa- 
tion to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 76? 


Match the graphic arts process listed 
at the left with the person listed at 
right who is given credit, generally, 
for its invention: 


1. Letterpress a. Albert 
(movable type) 

2. Lithography b. Gutenberg 

8. Gravure c. Senefelder 

4, Copperplate d. Kleitsch 
engraving 

5. Photogelatin e. Finiguerra 
(collotype) 


6. The first book printed in English 
from movable type was printed in 
(a) London (b) Bruges (c) Man- 
chester (d) Paris. 

7. Type faces appear heaviest when 
printed on (a) antique (b) sized- 
and-supercalendered (c) coated 
paper. 

8. The number of 7-point lines in 13 
picas is closest to (a) 20 (b) 22 
(c) 24. 

9. A point for foundry and mono- 
type is .0188-inch. What is it for 
Linotype and Intertype? 

10. The depth of etch on halftone let- 
terpress plates usually runs from 
(a) .0015 to .003 (b) .001 to .004 
(c) .002 to .010 inch. 

11. Films for making albumin offset- 
lithographic plates are stripped 
on (a) white paper (b) goldenrod 
paper (c) clear acetate. 

12. Rigid-bed presses are (a) Chan- 
dler & Price (b) Kluge (c) Thomp- 
son-National (d) Colt’s Armory. 


By R. Randolph Karch | 


Now comes the sad part of this 
beautiful theory of screen setting. 
It is not safe to be absolutely depend- 
ent on a calculated screen distance. 
Perhaps this writer has had some 
bad luck with the figures given on 
the scale which is attached to the 
camera. He has actually found that 
the screen was making contact with 
the film when the scale read 16. Al- 
though there are wedges availables 
that have been graduated in sixty- 
fourths of an inch and which can be 
inserted between the ground glass 
and the screen, these make contact 
with the binding on the screen 
rather than the glass itself and the 
binding is not always the same thick- 
ness as the screen. 

Even though wedges might work 
well in one instance and are gener- 
ally fine for determining whether 
the screen is exactly parallel with 
the ground glass of the film-holder, 
at times even the calculated distance 
accurately measured does not give 
a dot formation with sufficient con- 
trast or of the correct shape. In such 
instances a camera operator should 
know how to set a screen visually. 

There are several methods but one 
which is relatively simple and quite 
accurate requires the use of a small 
microscope which can be adjusted to 
a fixed focus. This should be capable 
of magnifying the image about fif- 
teen or twenty times. The ordinary 
“Jinen tester” is not accurate enough 
for this purpose since it seldom has 
a magnification of over eight times. 

The first step is to place over the 
clear round portion in the center of 
the ground glass a piece of paper on 
which is printed some small sharp 
type matter. This is placed on the 
side of the ground glass which faces 
the lens, or in a position which cor- 
responds to that of the emulsion on 
the film or plate when it is in place. 
From the opposite side of the ground 
glass the microscope is focused until 
the type matter appears to be as 
sharp as possible when viewed 
through the clear area of the ground 
glass. When the microscope is thus 
focused, it is in focus with the image 
which the camera will focus on the 
emulsion. 


How to Set Screen 


A flash sheet, or a sheet of white 
paper, is placed on the copyboard 
and the camera set for same size re- 
production. The piece of paper is re- 
moved from the ground glass and 
the camera lens is set at f/32. By 
placing the microscope in the same 
position as before on the back of the 
ground glass, an image of the screen 
pattern can be seen. By moving the 
screen back and forth at somewhere 
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near the correct setting, the dots 
which are black in the center and 
gradually fade out through gray to 
shades to white dots can be focused 
until a point is reached where the 
corners of the dots are connected by 
a thin wisp of plainly visible gray. It 
may take several attempts to find ex- 
actly the proper setting, but by mak- 
ing test shots with various adjust- 
ments the setting can be found. 


Getting Correct Contrast 


If the first test shot has too low 
contrast (that is, both the shadow 
and the transparent highlight dots 
are too large) the connecting wisp is 
too thick and dense. If there is too 
much contrast, shadow detail likely 
may be missing entirely, and the 
wisp is too thin. This method of 
checking the distance has another 
advantage. It shows the camera- 
man just how a dot is built up. It 
shows him that there is no sharp 
cutting off from black to white, but 
instead every particle within the dot 
simply receives slightly less or 
slightly more exposure than the ad- 
jacent particle. When the screen is 
correctly set, the operator could fur- 
ther study the effect of change in dot 
formation by positioning a micro- 
scope, varying the lens opening. 

It must be remembered that the 
darkest parts of the formation as 
seen through the microscope will be 
the transparent dots on the negative. 
The operator will find that as the 
lens is opened the small black dots 
will gray out and disappear. Since 
these are the clear dots on the nega- 
tive, they will be the small black dots 
on the lithographic plate. With such 
a lens setting, the clear white areas 
on the copy would become the solid 
black areas on the negative. There- 
fore there would be no dots to print 
and highlights would be dropped out. 


Varying the Lens Opening 

With such drop-outs the shadow 
detail is greatly increased. This gen- 
erally means that even the deepest 
shadows will print with quite a large 
white dot in them and the whole il- 
lustration will appear gray and lack- 
ing in contrast. When the lens is 
stopped down, the observer will see 
the dark portion grow. Negatives 
made with such settings may have 
several of the shadow tones com- 
pletely missing. There will be no dot 
whatsoever showing on the negative 
and the film will be clear. Thus can 
be seen the effect of varying the lens 
opening on the functioning of the 
ruled screen. 

With the screen in proper posi- 
tion, and a thorough understanding 
of how to adjust the camera to make 
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reductions and enlargements, 
operator’s job should be simply oy 
ef determining the correct time 
expose a piece of copy, and devel4 
fix, and wash the film or plate. Pe 
haps a few test strips would be n 
essary as a check on all the cama 
settings and timing, after whi 
the operator could start shooting t 
copy. In many cases good to fair ne 
atives would result. However, t 
prints from the plates that we 
made from these negatives wou 
show very little resemblance 
prints from photoengraved plates 
It is often said that with “norma 
copy it should be possible to ma 
one exposure with the lens di 
phragm at one setting (for examp 
f/32) and produce a good negatiy 
This may be true but it brings 1 
several questions. What is “norms 
copy? How often is “normal” co’ 
encountered? Will this method p 
duce the best possible negative wi 
such copy? What do you do wh 
other copy is encountered? What d 
be done to compensate for pd 
copy? How do you judge copy? Cg 
a camera be made to do all the wor 


Producing Good Negatives 


Some students of halftone photo 
raphy claim that only one s 
should be used in producing neg 
tives, and the beginner may 
start with this method as long as 
is working from good glossy prin 
which have fairly deep shadow ton 
and clean highlights, but the litho 
raphy produced from these one-st 
negatives will leave much to be 4 
sired. Furthermore, much of t 
copy received in commercial shops 
very poor. Some of it has been 
touched with white and black pa 
which does not appear to the came 
as it does to the eye; some will be 
very low contrast, some will have 4 
ceptionally high contrast, and sé 
dom will there be two prints whig 
are exactly alike in tone range. 

Usually the customer has ve 
definite ideas about how he way 
the job to appear when it is finish 
and it is up to the cameraman to pr’ 
duce negatives which will get the 
effects. He may want a soft “lit 
graphic” effect, or he may wan 
hard high-contrast print. The o 
stop method is not capable of ma 
ing these variations. 

The most widely accepted meth 
of handling every type of copy 4 
lithographic reproduction is the o 
which uses three stops and a fla 


exposure. Even this method ofté 


leaves much to be desired and ha 
work must often be resorted to. TH 
three-stop method will be explai 
in the next article in this series. 
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Jhoughts Cn 
Lchtenheads 


By G. H. PETTY 





@ LETTERHEADS are not as old as the 
art of printing. George Washington 
had none, either for use at his glam- 
orous Mount Vernon or when dis- 
charging his duties as the first chief 
executive of the nation. Abraham 
Lincoln had one for official use but 
none for personal use. It was some 
time, then, between the coming and 
going of these two men that the let- 
terhead had its inception. Its value 
was recognized at once and now it is 
one of the most frequently used 
forms of printing. 

The purpose of a letterhead is to 
tell who the writer is, what he is, 
and where he is, in a concise, read- 
able, and easily understood manner. 
It is, strictly speaking, an ambassa- 
dor of good will, meant to create an 
impression on the mind of the re- 
cipient when he opens the letter. 
That impression is either good or 
bad, depending on the appropriate- 
ness of the design. You, as a pro- 
ducer of printed items, want to 
create letterheads that stimulate the 
reader and direct his attention to 
the message. 


No Hard and Fast Rules 


There are no hard and fast rules 
to follow. Rather, the treatment 
must be governed by the amount of 
wording, the firm, or wares involved 
and the person to whom addressed. 
Emphasis placed on each of the va- 
rious elements in accordance with 
its relative importance together with 
proper type selection are the prime 
prerequisites. 

The fundamental and most prac- 
tical pattern, developed and butch- 
ered through the years, is the cen- 
tered line arrangement as illustrated 
in A. There’s nothing wrong with 
it. Many users of letterheads would 
prefer it to all else, especially those 
who hesitate to venture into new 
fields. The only drawback is that it’s 
overworked and hackneyed — and 
certainly will not create a favorable 
impression. 

Variety is obtained by using an 
intermixture of varieties of the 
same family or by using contrasting 
faces. A trademark logo makes the 
design more complex. Placing it at 
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the top—the logical position—helps 
the pattern none at all (D). It dan- 
gles up there, a unit with nothing 
visible to support it. Half a typo- 
graphic unit may tie it satisfactorily 
to the wording and make it part of 
the design (E). 

All of which adds up to this: Ac- 
ceptable letterheads can be done by 
following the set styling of the past 
hundred years. Attention to details 
—those little irregularities which 
craftsmen recognize and correct—is 
most important. Correct grouping of 
elements and uniform optical spac- 
ing within the lines can lift an other- 
wise dull job out of the ordinary. 
Little time is involved—very seldom 
are there more than six lines to deal 
with—and a copper or point space 
here and there can work wonders. 


Informal Balance More Complex 


So much for centered line style. 
When you journey into the field of 
informal balance you find the going 
more rugged and the rules harder to 
devise. 

In styling a letterhead of this na- 
ture make certain that you maintain 
what the modernists like to term 
“rhythm”—a correlation of elements 
that make a single unit of the design 
rather than a number of disjointed 
blocks. Overemphasized examples of 
incorrect and correct treatments are 
shown in F and G. 

Adding the trademark logo again 
complicates the problem. The ob- 
vious position is to the left of the 
focal point (H), but the result here 
is none too happy. The name of the 
company is overshadowed and an 
unsightly “downhill” shaping re- 
sults. So we try it between the two 
main units (I). This is better but 
still not satisfying. Then we shift 
it to a position under the address 
line and align it at the right (J). 
Still not satisfactory. The obvious 
thing to do now is to rearrange the 
elements into another pattern (K). 
This will do. A variation may be 
found in the remaining example (L). 


Factors to Keep in Mind 


These are but two of the problems 
which the designer of letterheads 
may be called on to solve. Copy is 
usually so varied that the generally 
accepted rules for typesetting must 
be ignored. In any event several fac- 
tors should always be kept in mind: 

1. Choice of type is important. 
There was a time when to use Caslon 
Old Style in any manner other than 
formal was to outrage the ghost of 
its now neglected designer—likewise 
letterspaced Condensed Gothic. But 
no more. Breaking the rules often 
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gives something different and gains 
desired attention. 

Garamond, Bodoni, and in recent 
years, the sans-serifs and square- 
serifs are other popular faces. If 
you use more than one for purpose 
of emphasis, keep them in the same 
general type family. For example: 
Agency Gothic with san-serif; Onyx 
with Bodoni; Beton Open with 
square-serif. Take your pick. Any is 
correct, but others — unorthodox 
combinations— have been used with 
surprisingly acceptable results. 

2. A letterhead should not be vis- 
ualized by itself—as a mass of type 
at the top of a blank sheet. If you 
picture it with the message typed 
(as an area of feeble color and shape 
below) defects are obvious. 

3. Good paper is an important 
“nart of the picture.” The recipient 
may not know the difference between 
sulphite bond and 100 per cent rag 
but it is certain that he instinctively 
reacts favorably to crisp, sparkling 
bond and just the opposite to limp, 
gray sulphite. 


4. To be successful a letterhead 
must be in keeping with the partic- 
ular industry it represents. The only 
way to attain this is by choice of type 
or arrangement. A live-wire busi- 
ness usually likes a vigorous design 
—medium weight type with move- 
ment—and an old established firm 
generally prefers something with 
dignity and simplicity. These im- 
pressions may be secured without 
undue concern, but if something un- 
usual is demanded—something fan- 
tastic or ornate—be careful. Over- 
elaboration is apt to be comic. 

5. Choice of a second color is im- 
portant. The strong primary colors 
—red and blue—along with green of 
the secondary group can be used in 
the majority of work. If a client 
wants combinations of colors, elim- 
inating the black, use those which 
complement each other. Tints should 
be toned down by using lighter 
shades of ink and the weight of 
rules reduced. 

6. Finally: A letterhead should be 
brief—the name of the company or 





individual, a trademark logo, the ad- 
dress, and telephone number. Blatant 
advertising —listings of wares or 
services—is intrusive. Unsightly 
listings of company officials—that 
usually dribble down the side of the 
sheet—should be eliminated and two 
simple lines substituted: “Office of 
the President, John Doe.” This, of 
course, will necessitate changes on 
the press, but the effort is worth the 
extra cost and certainly recipients 
will look on the letterhead with less 
disfavor. If the client insists on such 
lists, a mass across the top or at the 
bottom is to be preferred to that 
along the left side. 

Tabulations of products should be 
eliminated and an all-inclusive, sim- 
ple phrase substituted. “Candy Man- 
ufacturers” carries the meaning far 
better than “Manufacturers of Bon- 
Bons, Pecan Fudge, Cherry Cordials, 
Chocolate Creams, Peanut Brittle, 
Caramels, and Bla-Bla Coconut 
Bars.” But remember—if the client 
insists, there is naught else to do; 
he’s the boss and is paying the bill! 
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Is it “that little ‘thingamabob’ at the 
end of the strokes”—or do you say 
“serif’—when you’re talking about 
that particular part of a piece of type? 
If you’d like to talk the typographer’s 
language when you discuss type, study 
the accompanying diagram and the 
glossary of parts, below—then you can 
talk type with the best of them. 
BEARD: The narrow beveled space be- 
tween the face and shoulder of a piece 
of type. 

COUNTER: The blank space on top of 
a piece of type within the lines of a let- 
ter or character. 

FACE: That part of a piece of type 
which makes the impression. 

FEET: The bottom of a type body on 
either side of the groove. 

GROOVE: The wide notch separating 
the feet at the bottom of a piece of type. 
NICK: The notch on the side of the type 
body. 

SERIF: The cross-line finishing stroke 
at the ends of the main strokes of the 
letter. 

SHOULDER: The blank area on the 
top of a piece of type not covered by 
the letter. 

A variation of the standard type 
illustrated is what is known as a 
“kerned” type. In some script or italic 
designs, parts of some letters may be 
so large as to project beyond the body 
of the type. This is “kerned” type. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 
Mark for this department 


Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 





items on which you wish criticism. 





W. M. LIpbLe, of Seattle Wash- 
ington. Your business card is very 
effective with broad rules at top and 
left and narrow rules at bottom and 
right — printed in pale green and 
bled—simulating three-dimensional 
effect. Black is the other color, on 
a white plate finish card stock. 

BODINE PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Michigan City, Indiana.—The folder 
you lithographed in cool blue and 
black for a lake shore amusement 
company should do a good selling 
job. Photographs are well taken and 
nicely printed. A minimum of copy, 
set in sans-serif, with an occasional 
dash of modern script or hand- 
lettering, adds up to a clean-cut 
modern-looking piece. 

VON HOFFMANN PRESS, St. Louis, 
Missouri.—Using an actual job as 
part of a printer’s promotion piece 
is not a new idea, of course, but your 
mailing is very impressive. With the 
cover illustration lithographed in 
four-color process from a direct 
color photograph, this booklet which 
you produced for a customer should 
certainly clinch a point you make in 
your selling copy that “One picture 
is worth a volume of sales words.” 

J. S. HutcHison, of Winnipeg, 
Canada. — Your samples of letter- 
heads, programs, and business cards 
show thought and planning — also 
the conservative influence of Ben 
Wiley whose work you say served as 
an inspiration to you. Your choice 
of types is good, although in a few 
instances you would have done bet- 
ter to have limited yourself to fewer 
styles in a single design. It is pleas- 
ing to notice your inclination to use 
interesting colors other than black. 

D. C. STEPHENS, of Kansas City, 
Kansas.—Your use of the old-time 
Bradley types (the subject of a 
recent article in THE INLAND 
PRINTER) is interesting. You have 
combined them nicely with harmo- 
nizing faces. With so many beautiful 
present-day faces available, usually 
the choice of a contemporary style is 
to be preferred, but you have 
achieved the conservative, “differ- 
ent” effect which you state you were 
seeking. The use of colors other than 
overworked black is commendable. 

CONN CREATIVE PRINTERS, Wind- 
sor, Ontario.—Your own firm being 
a consistent user of printed adver- 
tising, the selling copy on your 
advertising blotter quite appropri- 


ately reads “Advertising to be effective 
must be continuous . . . why not entrust 
yours to the folks who practice what they 
preach?” A sketch of the company head 
adds a personal note. The five type faces 
you have used are all good, fresh styles, 





but we suggest limiting the variety to two 
or three at most on each individual piece. 

LouIs MARINI, of Wollaston, Massachu- 
setts.—An attractive keepsake booklet of 
verses of the scripture —to replace the 
conventional Christmas card—is indeed a 
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Always colorful are eye-catching posters of Chicago Park District, as is this one printed in bright orange 
and royal blue. Detailed drawing of the principals contrasts nicely with the sketchy background figures 
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nice way to send greetings to your 
friends at Christmastide. Saddle-stitch- 
ing four different colored sheets of stock 
is not a new idea, of course, but it is 
always effective. The tints you have 
chosen (light lavender, ivory, frosty- 
green, and olive-yellow) combine well. 

FARWEST LITHOGRAPH & PRINTING 
ComPANy, of Seattle, Washington.— 
The four-color process recipe book you 
lithographed for the Deming salmon 
packers is indeed appetizingly realistic. 
Except for dimension, which no picture 
can completely achieve, the chilled sal- 
mon, sparkling slices of grapefruit, and 
crisp potato chips look as real as life. 
Typography of the book is nice, too, with 
sans-serif and a modern monotone script 
combined with a body type that is hard 
to beat—Garamond. 

HONOLULU CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN, Honolulu, Hawaii.—From 
the land of the leis come Craftsmen’s 
Club publication covers some of which 
are truly beautiful. We were especially 
impressed by the one printed in gray 
and maroon on a lemon-colored stock (a 
very effective color combination) which 
featured a huge Craftsmen’s Club em- 
blem superimposed on a composite of 
Hawaiian scenes. Congratulations on 
such outstandirg Club publication work. 

DIAMANT TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, New 
York City.—Your diminutive “Diamant 
Classics” are indeed desirable additions 
to —as Geoffrey R. Higgins aptly puts 
it—our “five-inch” bookshelf. Actually 
these miniclassics measure only 4% 
inches high, by 2% inches wide. The 


Time effectively dramatized in house magazine cover of Franklin Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, Illinois. In blue and black on white stock 
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Craftsmen’s Club literature has improved in 
quality considerably in past few years. This con- 
vention booklet cover, by Rochester, New York, 
Club, helps maintain high standard. On heavy 
ivory stock, type is brown, decoration is blue 


sixth edition reprints Will Ransom’s 
address on “Printing, A Modest Art.” 
Neatly set in very readable Bodoni Book, 
case bound just like a regular book, and 








attractively covered with an over-all 
design printed in deep blue on light 
blue stock, these tiny volumes make 
very welcome keepsakes. 

CHARLES T. BROWN, JR., of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania.—Everyone likes to 
get Christmas cards, but something 
special—such as your handsome booklet 
“Song from Heaven’—must be par- 
ticularly well received. The luxurious 
white book paper is impressive. Cover 
colors of deep blue, gold, and silver- 
gray combine nicely. Inside pages are 
enlivened with simple illustrations in 
gray, deep red, and black. The clever 
little bookmark (also printed in gray, 
red, and black) imprinted with your 
name, adds a finishing touch. 

J. W. Forp ComPANny, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—In booklet form, your “Picture 
Tour” of your new typographic service 
plant is just that. Big “in action” 
photographs from plastic-bound cover 
to cover take the reader on an interest- 
ing trip through your up-to-date quar- 
ters. The cover illustration—a view of 
your modern, glass brick entrance, set 
in the large end of a megaphone (sym- 
bolizing tour)—is unique. Through- 
out, reverse headings set in an illustra- 
tion of a megaphone continue the 
dramatization of the “tour.” Black 
halftones and type are complemented 
by broad flat areas of pale gray-green. 

KETCHUM, MACLEOD & GROVE, INC., 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—The 48- 
page historical booklet which you pre- 
pared for your client, The National 
Supply Company, was an ambitious 














Clever presidential election issue of house magazine published by J. W. 
Clement Company, Buffalo, New York. Colors are red and black on ivory 
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undertaking well done. Thumb- 
nail sketches and tintypes illumi- 
nate the early history, full page 
bled photographs dramatize con- 
temporary activities of this or- 
ganization serving the petroleum 
industry. The cover, showing a 
lone oil derrick in black and white 
against a background of gray 
and deep blue-green, highlighted 
with a spot of orange, is particu- 
larly effective. Your choice of 
Caslon for the body type is com- 
mendable. Generous white mar- 
gins add character. 

CHARLES R. DESSELMAN, of St. 
Louis, Missouri.—While Christ- 
mas cards designed by the sender 
are usually not as elaborate as 
stock cards, they make up for 
this shortcoming by possessing a 
personal touch. Your greeting 
folder should surely be welcomed 
by those who receive it, particu- 
larly’ those who appreciate the 
fact that the green pine boughs 
are made up of one- and two- 
point rules, the red tree orna- 
ments of sans-serif cap o0’s. 
Against a pale green background 
printed from a linoleum block, a 
red horn (made of bent rules) 
sounds the message ‘Merry 
Christmas, Happy New Year.” 

MANEKE-HAUSHER PRINTING COM- 
PANY, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. — Your 
“Family Album,” which presents the 
Maneke-Hausher “family” on the oc- 
casion of the firm’s fifteenth anniver- 
sary, is both attractive and clever. The 
cover design simulates the old-time 
family album, complete with metal 
corners and lock plate. Printing the 
booklet in brown ink on ivory handmade 
stock adds richness. Onto intricately 
designed picture frames are tipped 
halftones of the M-H family printed 
in black on white stock die-cut in an 
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Repetition of name, on machine-set slugs, makes 
interesting pattern for cover. Brown and blue 


Marcus Aurelius and 
come to the Cleveland 





Be wise like 


Convention 


Attractive cover of American Photoengravers Association folder 
plugging Cleveland convention of Craftsmen. In blue, cream paper 


oval shape. The old-time flavor is spiced 
by sketches of an oil lamp, et cetera. 
Curr HENSHAW, of Troy, Ohio.—A 
little simplification would have made 
even nicer your neat announcement of 
the opening of Overfield Tavern. We 
would suggest the use of a sans-serif, 
instead of modern flat-serif type em- 
ployed, to combine with the main dis- 
play set in Huxley Vertical and the 
script type used. Also, elimination of the 
sets of three parallel rules, used at the 
sides of a block of copy in the lower right- 
hand corner, would be a definite improve- 


Bow 


Brad ley’ 


8 o” 
Birthday 





New York “Typophiles” honor Bradley's birthday 
with keepsake book in green and black on ivory 


ment. The line sketch of Overfield 
Tavern, printed in gray, con- 
trasts nicely with the balance of 
the design elements printed in 
black on a beautiful snow-white 
vellum stock. 

BEAUMONT AND HOHMAN, INC., 
of Chicago, Illinois.—The series 
of calendar blotters you prepared 
for your client Greyvan Lines is 
colorful from the appearance 
standpoint and clever from the 
copy angle. Using the catch line 
“What a difference...” you have 
contrasted yesterday’s primitive 
modes of moving with the swift 
modern motor van of today. In- 
teresting sketches depict covered 
wagons, ox carts, camels, and 
even “windwagons” as transports 
of earlier days. Copy continues 
“What a difference Greyvan serv- 
ice would have made then, and 
what a difference it makes to- 
day.” Brightly lithographed from 
four-color line and Ben Day 
plates, laminating the blotters 
makes them even more effective. 

NEWARK PRINTING COMPANY, 
Newark, New Jersey.—The two 
blotters you submit for review— 
one enumerating some of the 
worthwhile things money cannot 
buy; the other a graphic demon- 
stration of differences in time through- 
out the world—are far above average, 
from the idea standpoint. Colors, too 
(pale blue and dark blue on white, and 
medium green and dark green on light 
green stock) are well-chosen. Simpli- 
fication of the typography would be an 
improvement, particularly in the first- 
mentioned piece in which are combined 
a modern thick-and-thin condensed 
roman letter with serifs, one without 
serifs, a normal (not condensed) 
roman letter, an old-time condensed 
gothic, and a sans-serif gothic italic. 


Molehill Press 


ld. 


A t with p I touch h op- 
ening of private press of John Averill, Chicago 
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York Trade Compositor 


CORNER OF BIERMAN & ROSE AVENUE 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Front cover shows but half of type case which also extends 
across back cover. Significant letters y, t, ¢, in case, are high- 
lighted with red, yellow, and blue spots. Gray and black, on ivory 
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Cover design by Ed Radecki for journal of printing department of 
Rochester Institute, Red, brown, natural wood color background 
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THE JENSEN PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Minneapo!is, Minnesota.— 
Your “Printing Production Kit” 
is not only an excellent promotion 
piece but is a handy (9- by 12- 
inch filing) size, practical, useful 
demonstration of facilities which 
buyers and users of printing 
should appreciate receiving. In 
addition to an introductory sheet, 
the kit comprises six sections: 
punching, stringing, knotting, 
and counting {in one operation, 
mechanically) ; plastic binding; 
folding and pasting, trimming, 
stitching, and round cornering; 
die-cutting; tinning (metal edg- 
ing); and multiple stitching. 
Each section includes one or 
more samples demonstrating an 
actual use of the facility. These 
exhibits, with the supplementary 
copy, suggest uses for the facili- 





THE F. A. BASSETTE COMPANY 


+ PRINTERS - 





the heading copy would be an im- 
provement. But the idea is smart, 
exceptionally effective. The en- 
tire edition should be a source 
of ideas and inspiration to those 
concerned with letterhead design. 

CHESTER A. LYLE, of Canton, 
Ohio.—Pupils under your direc- 
tion in the printing department 
of the Timken Vocational High 
School were handicapped in their 
work on the PrintingEducation 
Week blotter assignment by an 
excessive amount of copy in all 
instances. With text in very small 
sizes of type, space left for dis- 
play and illustration is so small 
opportunity designs at all im- 
pressive are just about nil. With 
type necessarily so small it was 
a mistake on the part of several 
to use the blue and green stocks, 
especially the former. Too little 
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RESULTS are usually more convincing 
than promising statements. We believe 
that a satisfied printing customer is, in 
the final analysis, the best proof of the 
kind of service we have to offer. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Nicely handled humor is hard to beat in printers’ promotion pieces. Colors (brown 
and orange) are in keeping with occasion. Calendar insures that piece will be kept 


ties offered. Mechanical data 
adds to the practical usefulness 
of the kit, which is attractively 
printed in orange and black on 
heavy white card stock. Good 
printer’s promotion — of which 
there should be a lot more. 
GEORGE A. WHITING PAPER 
CoMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
Your quarterly house magazine, 
which for one issue was devoted 
exclusively to a showing of let- 
terheads, demonstrates the vast 
range of possibilities in letter- 
head design. Some of the ar- 
rangements are simple though 
effective, others are exceptionally 
intricate. One of the most unus- 
ual is the heading for Elizabeth 
Horne, Florist. “Heading” is a 
misnomer, for actually the fitting 
floral design forms a pattern 
over the entire sheet. Printed in 
warm yellow-brown, the tone is 
strong at the top, with the half- 
tone graduating to a weak tint at 
the botttom of the page. We 
would prefer a different hue 
(perhaps a suitable green, or 
blue, or cerise) used for the back- 
ground in order that the typed 
letter would be easier to read. 
Also a more legible treatment of 
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contrast between background and 
printing makes reading difficult. 
Best from standpoint of layout 
and typography is one of the two 
on green, the one featuring pic- 
ture of Benjamin Franklin in 
brown. Compare low legibility of 
text printed in black and that of 
the paragraph printed in brown 
over green band. If on Blotter 
No. 5 the measure of the two- 
column section of text were wider 
the unsightly wide space between 
the columns would be reduced 
and a line saved in each column 
which would allow for more space 
between groups of some of the 
lines. A more serious fault was 
printing the three lines near the 
bottom in green on the dark blue 
stock. Blotter No. 4 is nicely set 
but rather dull on account of 
small size of display. The brown 
second color is made to look dead 
on the blue stock. Display on No. 
8, in orange on yellow stock, is 
too weak. When using light colors 
like orange and yellow type and 
illustration must be very heavy 
to compensate for weakness of 
color. Here again there is com- 
paratively too much space be- 
tween the columns. 
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J. STERLING MorTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Cicero, Illinois—Composition done by 
students in your Industrial Arts Press 
) is commendable in view of the fact that 
, they had at the time completed but 
three months of the course. Typo- 
graphical facilities were probably lim- 











































. ited, but the boys did well with what 
; they had. As a helpful suggestion: 
1 Long lines of 18-point type (in a style 
. with larger-than-usual lower case let- 
1 ters) usually look better and are more 
1 readable if opened up with ample lead- 
l ing. Also, large masses of italic body 
l type are not too legible and should 
generally be avoided. A more fitting 
l use of decorative material would have 
> helped in some instances, but these 
1 niceties of printing are things which 
S 
] e 
: Chgcs 1948 
e 
“Oe At this time of year—the gayest of all—we like 
D to take time out from thoughts of an unsettled 
GO t. Bly world, and concentrate on those around us who 
Te make up our own little world. With all the 
good-cheer and sincerity at our command, we 
JUBILEE Sr ey pn So 
4 “Hello, we hope you have a very merry 
5 as Christmas Season, and the best of luck 
‘ 5) A nnual Megting throughout the New Year.” 
| 
Be 
; 
WASHINGTON STATE DECEMBER a 1948 
a ASSOCIATION Warm holiday message conveyed in cool winter Interesting house magazine cover of E. F. 
>t colors (pale green, deep blue, and snow white). Schmidt Company, Milwaukee. Santa is cleverly 
Entire effect is clean-cut, fresh, legible, modern portrayed charting his course. In red, black 
4 ment of inside pages as two-page by the use of many bleed page designs. 
" spreads instead of individual pages. The book as a whole is very co!orful 
. The single word DESIGN in widely- with its numerous four-color-process 
te spaced caps—half on the left-hand prints, intricate Ben Day work, tip-ins, 
“ pF page, the balance on the right—serves and examples of embossing. Of par- 
if irs a as the only page heading. Generous ticular interest is the variety of effects 
of head, outside, and bottom margins, achieved by the use of assorted Ben 
2 SPOKANE binge narrow mon ag heighten Day patterns. Some are regular i 
: the two-page spread effect, tone screen patterns, some vertica 
i OCTOBER 14, 16, 18, 1948 TO CELEBRATE its Fiftieth Anniver- rules, others diagnonal rules, a few 
a %5 RPAVENPORT NOTEL sary, Boom-Ruygrok, Haarlem, Hol- stippled designs, and many a combina- 
- ake Bk land, printers distributed an elaborate tion of patterns, in various colors in 
a _S spiral-bound book. The 9- by 12-inch addition to black. Snow-white stock 
mm : page size is made even more impressive adds to general attractiveness. 
ce Bill Thorniley, Seattle's “Pastime Printer,” 
ne uses his old type faces on convention program 
aS 
: BUSINESS 
1e these young craftsmen will pick up as 
et ; they progress along their way to be- 
of ; coming master printers. THE PRINTED WORD 
mn ’ JAMES T. MANGAN, Chicago, Illinois. 
ad i —Your firm’s (Mangan & Eckland) Stacy calidad 
0. 4 promotion booklet titled simply “De- : 
is sign” is a clean-cut, crisp, and effective 
rs advertising piece. Cover colors—gray- 
nd ish-tan, rust, and black, with white Bee eee ee 
vy stock showing through reverse plates 
of —are unusual but make a dignified 
m- quality impression as you intend they 
e- should. Of particular significance from 
the standpoint of layout is the treat- Louisville printer uses type in warm brown on overprinted green, making spotlight of the white stock 
49 : 65 














Management Ability Will 
Be Vital Factor In Future 
of Graphic Arts Industry 


@ “BECAUSE of its tremendous size, 
and the relatively high wages paid to 
employes, the printing industry is a 
major factor in our national econ- 
omy,” according to Gaylord Donnel- 
ley, executive vice-president of R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago. 
Speaking on “Management Prob- 
lems” before a recent meeting of the 
Chicago Craftsmen’s Club, Mr. Don- 
nelley stated that the future of the 
printing industry depends entirely 
on management’s ability to solve to- 
day’s problems and plan ahead for 
tomorrow. 

Citing a report from the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, Mr. 
Donnelley pointed out that contrary 
to popular belief it was not financial 
difficulty primarily that caused most 
failures among small and medium 
size firms, but rather lack of skill in 
management. 

“The two major requirements for 
a strong printing industry,” Mr. 
Donnelley continued, “are financial 
stability and the rendering of a real 
service to the nation.” 


Adequate Capital Vital 


Financial stability, he pointed out, 
is dependent on adequate plant and 
working capital, and is vitally im- 
portant not only to the company and 
its employes but to the whole na- 
tional economy. Price inflation has 
had a telling effect on working capi- 
tal, for as the cost of materials and 
labor rises, the requirements for 
working capital also increase in di- 
rect proportion. Inflation has dealt 
an equally serious blow to plant 
capital because, with the cost of 
equipment practically doubled, de- 
preciation reserves are but half 
enough to cover replacements. 

In addition to this increased bur- 
den, plant capital is also required for 
improvement and expansion. These 
funds must, of course, be found else- 
where such as in these three poten- 
tial sources: Sale of stock, bank 
loans, and operating profits. 

Equity financing, or sale of stock 
in an enterprise is not now too 
good a source of additional capital. 
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For, most individuals, after meeting 
living expenses and paying taxes, 
have little money left to invest, as is 
evidenced by the low prices of stocks 
in relation to earnings. 

Because of low interest rates, 
bank loans are an attractive source 
of additional capital. To meet tem- 
porary increases in working capital 
demands, in situations in which the 
project can be liquidated as soon as 
completed, bank loans are suitable. 
Mr. Donnelley warned, however, that 
long-run financing (through a bank 
loan) of an enterprise of any size 
can be very dangerous. 

Operating profits are the most de- 
sirable, and usually the only avail- 
able source of additional working or 
plant capital. Increasing operating 
costs and high income taxes make 
the accumulation of operating prof- 
its exceedingly difficult, but, by the 
same token, make adequate gross 
profits more important. 

“Increased profits therefore are 
vitally important to the stability of 
the printing industry,” Mr. Donnel- 
ley declared. He was quick to point 
out, however, that this objective 
could not be attained by simply rais- 
ing prices. On the contrary, one prac- 
tical means of increasing printing 
volume and meeting competition 
with other media (or competition 
with “no media”) is the cutting of 
costs and reducing of prices. 

The other possibility lies in in- 
creasing the value of the printed 
product to the customer. Thus would 
more of the customer’s dollar be at- 
tracted to the printing industry be- 
cause of increased value received 
either in the service rendered or the 
quality of the product. 

Reducing operating costs and in- 
creasing the value of printed prod- 
ucts call for the utmost skill on the 
part of printing management today. 
In this respect, one of the chief func- 
tions of management is organization 
engineering. Regardless of the size 
of the business, considerable atten- 
tion must be given to objectives, pol- 
icies, and plans. As an organization 
grows, it becomes necessary to ana- 





lyze it by means of charts, job de- 
scriptions, job evaluations, and a 
manual of positions and functions. 
Such an analysis, Mr. Donnelley in- 
sists, will give most executives a new 
insight into their organization, and 
will usually reveal overlapping or 
gaps in lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility, disclosing considerable 
variance between theoretical and 
actual practice. 

The management-supervised oper- 
ations of estimating and billing, too, 
must be on a realistic basis in 
relation to actual operating costs. 
Few printing jobs actually go to 
work as originally estimated; accur- 
ate costs will usually be at variance 
with the estimate. Oftentimes the 
printer is entitled to more money 
for additional service rendered; oc- 
casionally the customer is entitled to 
an adjustment because operations 
estimated were not needed. 


Purchasing Still Important 


Particularly emphasized during 
World War II, the importance of 
adequate purchasing is still consid- 
erable. Knowledge, on the part of 
management, of the equipment and 
materials field can reduce the costs 
appreciably. 

Process engineering and product 
engineering are two additional man- 
agement functions termed vital by 
Mr. Donnelley. The first involves a 
careful analysis of processing, and 
development of the proper work 
flow for handling material, proofs, 
records, instructions, even ideas. 
Product engineering necessitates a 
study of the ultimate use of the prod- 
uct and the effect on it of paper, ink, 
design, binding, packing and so on. 

Mr. Donnelley’s organization is 
far-famed as a leader in the design 
of printed pieces, so he speaks with 
authority when he says that design 
can play an important part in reduc- 
ing costs and increasing value. He 
deplored the lack of training of top- 
notch designers for the graphic arts. 

Increasing the value of a printed 
product, through improvement of its 
physical qualities, is easier for to- 
day’s printers with finer materials 
and equipment. But there still re- 
mains the need for management’s 
ability to develop know-how, skill, 
and the appreciation of quality by 
printing craftsmen. Quality produc- 
tion will depend on the standards 
set and maintained for a plant by 
management. 

Management must also be con- 
stantly vigilant of maintenance. 
Neglect results in lost time, deteri- 
oration of product quality, overtime 
expense and the ensuing customer 
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satisfaction. Waste and spoilage 
problems likewise must be effec- 
tively dealt with by management. 

On the subject of employe rela- 
tions, Mr. Donnelley stated: “A 
strong printing industry requires 
understanding by employes of what 
management problems are and how 
they affect the individual worker. 
The interests of management and 
employes are actually not far apart, 
but selling this idea requires a tre- 
mendous amount of education— 
which is the duty of management.” 
People must have a motive for doing 
things, he added. Incentives, mone- 
tary or otherwise, help build a 
sturdy organization, improve qual- 
ity, increase production, lessen 
waste, and accomplish other objec- 
tives affecting cost or quality. 

The future of the printing indus- 
try is definitely dependent on its 
being staffed with high-grade per- 
sonnel, through careful selection 
and thorough training—both re- 
sponsibilities of printing executives. 

Mr. Donnelley concluded his mes- 
sage by stressing the value of sound 
selling, and pointed out the neces- 
sity for determining the customer’s 
real needs—then effectively supply- 
ing those needs in order to build 
long-term relationships and cement 
customer goodwill. 


- Some Interesting : 


Facts About 
Luminescence 





Did you know that there are luminescent 
paints, paper, plastics and printing inks that 
require no radium or radioactive material to 
make them glow in the dark? In these new 
materials the luminescent glow is produced by 
a special pigment which has the ability to absorb 
light energy. 

If the luminescent material glows only during 
the time that it is exposed to a “black” light, 
it is called fluorescent. If it continues to glow 
after the exciting light is removed or extin- 
guished, this luminescent glow is known as 
phosphorescence which, because it continues 
after all exciting lights are removed, is also 
called the afterglow. The latter is often called 
“luminous,” and is the type that glows in the 
dark after exposure to daylight, lamplight or 
black light. 

Those who are technically minded may be 
interested in knowing what causes these pig- 
ments to luminesce, or glow. The scientific 
theory is that the electron is forced out of its 
normal position in the molecule by the energy 
from ordinary light—black light, daylight or 
ordinary lamplight. When the electron returns 
to its proper place, this energy is converted into 
light of a different color. Billions upon billions 
of electrons in motion at the same time produce 
a visible glow which is called “luminescence.” 


MAT DAMAGE DUE TO REMOVAL OF MOLD KEEPER 


@ UNDER the stress of deadline pro- 
duction, especially in a newspaper 
establishment, it is a custom to “cut 
corners” and “shoot the works.” A 
word of warning is hereby empha- 
sized in order to avoid the pitfalls 
and delays that are caused by “‘haste 
makes waste” operations. 

In the average shop, where lino- 
types or intertypes are constantly in 
use, the minor attentions that these 
composing machines require for effi- 
cient and economical operation are 
sometimes neglected or ignored alto- 
gether. 

If shavings “pile” at the adjust- 
ment screw at the bottom of the first 
elevator, it jeopardizes transfer 
alignment at the second elevator 
channel, particularly when oil drip 
or grime adhere to these trimmings 
and they accumulate at clearance 
surfaces. This causes mats to scrape 
or drag at the transfer point, bur- 
ring combinations or ruining lugs. 

Back and front mold surface felt 
wipers become dry, worn, and inef- 
fective through neglect. Also dull 
side knives cause trimmings to cling 
unduly to the mold and knives. A 
knife wiper “flag” operating loosely 
will allow trimmings to accumulate 
on knife edges, mold keeper surfaces, 
and mold grooves, thus impairing 
lockup and shearing lugs. 

This condition causes mats to 
crawl or ride out of alignment at 
the right of elevator jaws, thus forc- 
ing mats to rise during justification, 
which disarranges type matter, 
shearing the matrices, and/or caus- 
ing right-hand jaw squirts. 

If not corrected, this condition will 
in time force the first elevator jaws 
to spring, making the mats jam dur- 
ing justification and the casting 
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Shavings adhering to lower end of 
screw adjustment on first elevator 











process, injuring matrices, space- 
bands, and jaw rails. 

The mold wipers (back and front) 
should at all times be kept in “live” 
condition to prevent metal ozide or 
shavings from sticking to the cast- 
ing surfaces and mold facings. 

When removing molds for clean- 
ing, they must be replaced in proper 
alignment, otherwise “toes” will be 
sheared because of untrue position. 

Never remove the mold keeper, 
because much damage to matrices 
can be caused in first elevator align- 
ment, due to improper lockup. 

By Joseph Sorace 





























Shavings adhering to right end of mold 
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At left: Engelbert Smith, president of Cres- 

cent Ink & Color Company, Philadelphia, heads the 
National Association of Ink Makers. He is also 
treasurer and on the board of trustees of National 
Printing Ink Research Institute 


Some members of Binders Group of NYEPA at one of series of 
conference sessions. George Washer (standing) directs meetings 


Below: Officers and sales personnel of Roberts & Porter, Incor- 
porated, at recent meeting to build 1949 sales plans. 
Hugh R. Adams, Jr., president, is third from left, front 


At right: Carl O. Siebke is the 

chief design engineer of Printing Machinery 
Division of Electric Boat Company. He 
formerly was chief engineer of Rutherford 
Machinery Division of Sun Chemical 


At left: Public Printer John J. 
Deviny receives certifi- 

cate of honorary membership 
in PIA from Cully H. Cobb, 

of Atlanta. Richard N. 
McArthur, also of Atlanta, was 
designer of certificate 


James L. Davis, above right, has been made assistant director of 

sales in Brooklyn headquarters of Mergenthaler Linotype Company. He for- 
merly managed the southern agency. In same promotions, 

}. C. Huie, on left, was named manager of the firm’s Los Angeles office 


Left: “Gertrude Boswell Night” 
at Graphic Arts Association 

of Washington. From left: Gerald 
Walsh, Don Taylor, Mrs. Bos- 
well, George Mallonee, Karl V. 
Eiker, and Public Printer 

John J. Deviny 


At right is disabled vet- 

eran William Henneberg, appren- 
tice compositor at Central 

Zone Press, before television 
camera on program demonstrating 
rehabilitation progress 


























THE COVENTRY Gauge and Tool 
Company, London, has produced the 
Rotofoto system of photo-composition, 
partly based upon the principles of the 
Monotype method of type composition. 
The Rotofoto system is the invention 
of George Westover, who was formerly 
connected with Monotype Corporation 
of England. 

The first step is to prepare a punched 
paper record on the Monotype key- 
board, the paper roll being transferred 
to the line-projector which contains the 
mechanism of the Monotype composi- 
tion caster with the main difference 
that the Monotype matrix is replaced 
by a photographed negative of the font 
of the type to be used. 

In the process, the letters are photo- 
graphed at the speed of the Monotype 
caster singly in succession, on a 35 
mm. film carried in the camera under 
the master negative, which, after de- 
veloping, shows the type matter in the 
form of photographic images of justi- 
fied lines running across the width of 
the film. Images of the film, magnified 
three times their size, are projected 
onto sensitized paper, a line at a time, 
which constitutes the proof. Proofs are 
read, corrected, and then pasted up into 
pages, but lines requiring correction 
are retapped on the keyboard and reset 
on the line projector, such corrections 
being carried on one or more separate 
rolls of film. 

The make-up is achieved by means of 
a machine consisting of a cylindrical 
lamp housed in a device around which 
are five stations, each fitted to take a 
roll of the film. On one of these stations 
is placed the film bearing the main text 
matter; on the next, the film, bearing 
the corrections; on the next the page 
heading or subheads, so that the matter 
as it should appear can be projected 
onto the final transparency—a line at 
a time—at will by the operator, who 
arranges to insert corrected lines where 
they belong. Thus cutting the film is 
avoided in making corrections. As a 
guide to the operator, the line about 
to be projected on the final transpar- 
ency is also thrown onto a ground glass 
screen. 


A NEw 57-inch hydraulic paper cut- 
ter has been announced by National 
Cutter Division, Frank M. Hill Ma- 
chine Company, which is an improved 
and larger machine patterned after the 


36-inch cutter. The clamp, knife, and 
the back-gauge are operated by hy- 
draulic power, which is said to make 
an accidental repeat impossible. It also 
eliminates most of the noise commonly 
associated with cutting operations. A 
large built-in and illuminated tape 


‘ magnifier facilitates positioning the 


back-gauge while a vernier scale on the 
hand-wheel permits settings with un- 
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Trimmer, manufactured by the Chi- 
cago Machinery Laboratories, which is 
said to mark a “new milestone in step- 
ping up bindery production.” The Mc- 
Cain machine will improve automatic 
feeding work on Christensen gang 
stitchers. The, machine has been de- 
signed to feed a maximum signature of 
11 by 16 inches, and a minimum of 6 
by 9 inches, at an operating speed of 
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New 57-inch hydraulic paper cutter from National Cutter Division, Frank M. Hill Machine Company 


usual accuracy to within .0075 inch. 
Other features of the new cutter in- 
clude side-table extensions, 20 by 40 
inches, designed to allow skids to be 
placed under the tables on either side; 
an automatic slot-closing device at- 
tached to the knife bar to prevent 
spoilage on small cuts; a patented cut- 
ting-stick remover which lifts the stick 
instantly from its center; and two con- 
venient outlets for electrical acces- 
sories. The elimination of clutch, brake, 
and other moving parts in the 57-inch 
machine is the same as in the smaller 
36-inch cutter, and contributes to 
“long, trouble-free operation.” 


DEXTER Folder Company has been 
appointed sales agent to handle the Mc- 
Cain Automatic Signature Feeder and 


125 signatures a minute. No tapes are 
used on the machine because the signa- 
ture feeding is gripper controlled. Pro- 
vision is made against missing a signa- 
ture, or feeding more than one at a 
time. The minimum feeding unit is for 
two stations, and extra signature feed- 
ers may be had in units of two, three, 
or four. Practically any combination 
of signature feeders may be secured 
for various production jobs. 


INSTRUMASTER Industries has just 
announced the new Instrumaster T- 
square which is made of one piece of 
shatterproof plastic with both sides 
equally usable. Because of its trans- 
parency, it provides a complete view of 
the work area on which the T-square 
is placed. 
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A NEW visual system designed to 
control planning and production in 
printing and lithographic plants has 
been announced by Graphic Systems, 
which is known by a trade name, “The 
Boardmaster.” The system shows the 
flow of individual jobs through all de- 
partments over a four-week period; 
utilizes six contrasting colors on the 
production board in vertical and hori- 
zontal rows upon which are written 
information, conveniently posted, so 
that a complete picture of all opera- 
tions is always available. Some of the 
advantages claimed for the system in- 
clude: open time can be spotlighted in 
every department; jobs can be bud- 
geted for maximum load; it acts as 
jogger for stock supply to avoid press- 
room delays; shows at a glance twenty- 
five separate operations. 


PHOTOLECTRIC registration control, 
Type 23LF3, for maintaining accuracy 
in high-speed printing and cutting 
operations has been announced by 
Photoswitch Incorporated. It is de- 
signed for use on all types of automatic 
packaging, printing, labeling, and cut- 
off machinery. When used in connection 
with the cutting operation of wrapping 
machines, the device watches the trade- 
mark printed on each wrapper and 
maintains it at its proper location with 
reference to the wrapper edge which is 
being cut off. A split-beam scanning 
head, light source and phototube served 
by a single lens, handling of both trans- 
mitted and reflected light, and other 
items are among the features of the 
new control device. In printing and cut- 
ting operations, claims made include 
reduction of spoilage, lowering of pro- 
duction costs, and increase of rate of 
production. 


TRADE NAMES of Kodak Separation 
Negative Plate, Type 1, and Type 1 
Matte, have been applied to improved 
plates for color separation by the East- 
man Kodak Company. They have been 
designed for continuous-tone separa- 
tion from Kodachrome and Kodak 
Ektachrome transparencies, and con- 
tain an extra safety factor of exposure 
latitude which reduces possibility of 
exposure errors. They have high ex- 
posure speed, good panchromatic sen- 
sitivity, freedom from grain, and are 
available in standard sizes and pack- 
age quantities. 


A NEW KNIFE grinder, Type NT-160, 
designed for accurate grinding of 
paper-cutter knives and doctor blades 
up to 160 inches, has been announced 
by Samuel C. Rogers and Company. 
The machine will cut flat or concave, 
wet or dry. A five inch V-way on base 
and carriage permitting heavier grind- 
ing pressure, clutch-type transmission 
with reversing gears, controlled cross 
feed, a hand-wheel with graduated 
indicator and dial, an automatic force- 
feed oiling system are among the 
features of the new machine. It weighs 
8,500 pounds. Machines of similar 
design are available down to 48 inches. 
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A FULLY enclosed tubular router for 
Goss and Duplex presses has been an- 
nounced by the J. A. Richards Com- 
pany. The machine carries the Rich- 
ards features of combination free-hand 
and worm-feed controls both across 
and around the cylinder, and is fully 
enclosed with hinged safety glass eye- 
shields. Scrap metal drops into a re- 
movable dump bucket in the rear of 
the machine. The new tubular router 
is built in two models for tubular and 
for semi-curved plates. 


ANOTHER unit has been added to the 
Series K proof presses by the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company—Style KP 
with a motorized inker which makes 








Two of the Series K proof presses made by 


Challenge Machinery Company: Style KE is 
illustrated at the top; below is Style K press 





the distribution of ink an automatic 
process. The inker is equipped with 
two 3-inch form rollers, a 2%-inch 
steel vibrator, and a 2%4-inch composi- 
tion and one-inch rider rollers. It is 
powered with a 110 or 220 volt, 60 
cycle, single phase AC motor, or with 
a 115 or 230 volt DC motor. A hand- 
crank operates the revolving cylinder 
and reciprocating bed, easy movement 
being assured by anti-friction rollers. 
Sheets are fed to the cylinder grippers 
and a micrometer side guide and the 
form is automatically inked. A foot 
trip prevents offset on the cylinder 
packing during the return stroke of the 
process. Style KP is made in two sizes, 
No. 1528 (form size 14% by 23%) and 
No. 2028 (form size 19% by 23%). A 
sliding feed board moves back to give 
access to the various parts of the proof 
press. 






THE CHAMPLAIN Company has an- 
nounced completion of a new aniline 
press designed for printing board con- 
verting and packaging materials. It 
will deliver printed, die-cut, scored, and 
stripped cartons at speeds up to 600 
feet a minute, in colors. Varnishing can 
also be done in the same operation. 
Push button register control is stand- 
ard for the unit but automatic elec- 
tronic control may be added as extra 
equipment. The three types of delivery 
are available—roll rewind, sheet deliv- 
ery, and carton-blanked with slow-belt 
delivery. When plate changes become 
necessary, only the printing cylinder 
need be removed. Rubber aniline plates 
are used. 


RATHBUN & BirD Company, of New 
York, has announced a new model Ex- 
tension Delivery, designated “Model 
E.” “Model E,” the company states, is 
designed for both face-up and fly oper- 
ation, built expressly for the plant that 
requires both methods of sheet delivery. 
The standard Model “D” and the new 
“E” are built to handle any stock from 
thin paper to cardboard, featuring the 
single-action platform lift, operated by 
one crank handle situated on the feeder 
side of the press. Another exclusive 
feature is said to be the design of the 
tape carriage which can be raised, 
thereby affording great convenience to 
the pressman when making fountain 
adjustments. 


GRAEBER Stringing and Wiring Ma- 
chine Company has announced a new 
automatic patch and eyeletting ma- 
chine for tags and envelopes which will 
attach the patch only, or patch and 
eyelet, in any location of envelopes and 
tags except Number 1 and Number 2 
tags. Pre-punching is not necessary, 
except in the case of envelopes and 
round tags. The machine will handle a 
wide variety of operations, attach- 
ments being supplied for special items. 
An automatic stop is provided with the 
machine. It will patch 100 tags or en- 
velopes a minute. Weight of the ma- 
chine is 1400 pounds, and it requires a 
floor space of 73 by 43 inches. It is 70 
inches high. 


A NEw Hi-Speed Quoin with an im- 
proved ball type lock and an improved 
register indicator has been announced 
by Challenge Machinery Company. The 
improved register indicator shows pre- 
cisely the number of points the quoin 
has been expanded, it being marked for 
expansion from 1 to 12 points. By the 
use of these markings, accuracy in 
lock-up for register work is assured 
regardless how many times the form is 
unlocked and relocked. The improved 
lock is sturdier than previous devices 
and will not slip, adding to the value 
of the self-locking feature. The new 
quoin is made of rust-proof plated 
metal with the working parts of tool 
steel, in length sizes of 3, 4%, 6, 9, 
10% and 12 inches. Width of the Hi- 
Speed Quoin is 48 points when closed 
and 60 points expanded. 
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An honorary bership in the Graphi 

Arts Trade Association Executives being pre- 
> Sented to the Honorable John J. 

F Deviny, Public Printer of the United States, 
>) by Harold F. Fiedler, executive secre- 

tary of Printing Industries of Philadelphia, 
during annual meeting of the GATAE 









At left: A dinner meeting photographed during annual meeting of the Graphic 

Arts Trade Association Executives held on October 19 at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
More than fifty secretaries were present. Those standing at the 

head table, from left to right, are: Oscar A. Whitehouse, guest speaker; 

Harold F. Fiedler, Russell Herrell, and F. E. Street 














’ Meeting of the costs and production committee of New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion. From left: Walter D. Gemmill, John S. Sherdon, A. E. Morris, Nat 

Levine, Joseph P. Smith, A. F. Oakes, chairman; Robert W. Tindall, Charles E. 

: Albers, Victor DeRose, and Robert T. Schmidt. Samuel Chernoble and Max Stuart, mem- 
bers of the committee, were not present when this picture was made 



























William Barton Marsh has 
opened his own New York office 
specializing in service on 
creative aspects of printing 


A. M. Callis was recently ap- 
pointed to new post of general sales 
manager of Federated Metals 
Division of American Smelting 


At left: William A. Aitken, 
manager of branch plant of Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company at Hutchinson, Minnesota 





Robert N. Wolfe will be manager of operations 
at new plant of Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
which will be opened soon in Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Thomas Roy Jones, who is 
president of ATF Incorporated, 
spoke at annual confer- 

ence of Society for Advance- 
ment of Management 

















Left: Award for “Best of Industry” 
direct mail campaign presented to Betty 
Arbogast, sales promotion ger, M It 
Company, by Ellis G. Bishop on right, 

chairman of board of judges. Other judges: 
John Plank, on left, and Herbert Buhrow 




























How is YOUR company doing 
in this “EVERYBODY-BENEFITS” plan? 


AVERAGE INVESTMENT IN 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
PER WORKER PER MONTH 








EMPLOYEES BUYING 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
VIA PAYROLL PLAN 

100% 


$30 — 


(‘way up here in 
many companies!) 


75% 
$25 — 






50% 4 —your goal $20 — + average 


$15 — 
25% 


$10 — 








Compare your employee participation 
with others who have Payroll Savings 


If the figures for your company fall below those shown _ from the swollen spending stream. The Plan thus con- 
above, you're missing your share of benefits of the Pay- _ tributes to national security—which affects your security! 
roll Savings Plan! These benefits are described below. 
Nation-wide experience proves that when top manage- 
ment puts the “OK” on the Plan, its benefits rise sharply. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? If your company has the Payroll 
Savings Plan, make sure it’s being adequately promoted 
—backed by your top executives—to bring your company 
its full measure of benefits. If you haven't yet installed 
the Plan, why pass up its benefits any longer? All the 
help you need is available from your State Director, 
Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Department. 
He is listed in your telephone book. Call him now! 


BENEFITS TO EMPLOYEES: Every $3 invested in Savings 
Bonds pay $4 at maturity. Workers gain a 33%% return 
on their money—enabling them in the future to buy 
more of the things they will want—plus the peace of 
mind that goes with regular saving. 


BENEFITS TO EMPLOYERS: The feeling of security that goes sie me 
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with participation in Payroll Savings makes workers 














. i 2 
more contented. Worrying less, they work better. Among — Vo pepe  iielicdiae te 
oe 5 ,000,000,' + i B 
the more than 20,000 large companies with Payroll Sav- ra a re noe 
ings, records show that—following installation of the More than % of this volume — over $50,000,000,000 —is still 
Plan—production increased, absenteeism and accidents — \\\ ony ae, e 
' . During 3 months of 1948, 1,500 additional large firms in- 
decreased! AS stalled the Payroll Savings Plan. 
xy ° 
| BENEFITS TO THE NATION: The Payroll Savings Plan is a Via this plan, 7,500,000 workers are each investing 
. . ‘ on the average of $20 per month of their pay— 
powerful deterrent to inflationary forces. Every Savings more than $150,000,000 per month—in Bonds. 
| ° ° ° 
| Bond dollar built up in the Treasury withdraws a dollar i 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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Section devoted to timely items concerning men and events associated with printing. Copy must reach editor by twentieth of month preceding date of issue 


MAY RENEW STRIKE ASSESSMENT 


Woodruff Randolph, president of the 
International Typographical Union, in 
a message to members in the December 
issue of the Typographical Journal, 
wrote that it “has been necessary to 
maintain the full defense assessment 
amounting to 5 per cent in order that 
present and easily foreseen expendi- 
tures can be met.” 

He stated that “there is some ‘grip- 
ing’ by some who read the reports as 
there has been by some who noted a 
large financial grant to Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union Number 16, when 
additional storm clouds were gathering 
over the heads of our members on strike 
for over a year. It will be properly 
accounted for as are other ITU strike 
expenditures.” 

He indicated that “the way matters 
shape up now, it may well be that an- 
other assessment will be necessary 
after the present 414 per cent assess- 
ment expires in February, 1949.” He 
mentioned that there are a dozen other 
strikes besides the Chicago strike, 
which started in November, 1947, and 
which is not likely to be settled soon. 


TRANSFER E. W. BUCKLEY 


Emmett W. Buckley, general sales 
manager of Western Newspaper Un- 
ion, has been appointed vice-president 
and general manager of E. C. Palmer 
& Company, division of Western News- 
paper Union, with his headquarters in 
New Orleans. He has succeeded F. W. 
Canaday, who assumed other duties 
with the WNU. 


MARSHALL HAYWOOD, SR. — 


Marshall Haywood, Sr., publisher of 
a number of trade magazines at Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, died December 8. Funeral 
services were held in St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Lafayette, on December 
11. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Mary Haywood, and their three sons, 
Marshall, Jr.; Peter, and John Hay- 
wood. He was sixty-two years of age. 


ITU REJECTS SALARY MEASURES 
Members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union voted against salary 
increases for their officers at their 
elections held in accordance with the 
laws of the union on October 27, results 
of which are published in the December 
issue of the Typographical Journal. It 


had been proposed that the salary of 
President Woodruff Randolph be raised 
from $10,000 to $12,000 annually; that 
the salary of the secretary-treasurer be 
likewise raised to the same figure, and 
that the first, second, and third vice- 
presidents be paid $9,500 annually. 
The majority vote was 33,408 against 
granting the proposed increases in 
salary, while 26,631 voted for increases. 


HAROLD FIEDLER HONORED 


Because Harold F. Fiedler “set up 
standards of accomplishment which 
will be difficult to emulate” during his 
1947 term of office as president of the 
Graphic Arts Trade Association Execu- 
tives, and because “for many years he 
has striven for the good and welfare of 
his fellow members,” he was presented 
by the GATAE with a beautiful hand 





HAROLD F. FIEDLER 


engrossed and illuminated testimonial 
carrying the quoted words. Presenta- 
tion was made by William J. Stevens on 
behalf of Fred E. Winsor, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Fiedler as president of the 
group. 

Mr. Fiedler is executive secretary of 
Printing Industries of Philadelphia, 
Incorporated. The testimonial for his 
outstanding work was given to him at 
the annual Christmas party of that 
association, attended by approximately 
600 members on December 16. 


BERRY’S SUCCESSOR CHOSEN 


James Herbert de la Rosa, of San 
Lateo, California, who had served as 
vice-president under the late George L. 
Berry, was elevated to the presidency 
of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. George L. Googe, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, for twelve years southern 
representative and director of organ- 
ization for the AFL, was elected vice- 
president of the International Press- 
men to fill the position vacated by Mr. 
de la Rosa. 

The two new officers were elected at 
a meeting of the board of directors of 
the union, held at headquarters in 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, Decem- 
ber 10, two days after the funeral of 
Major Berry. 

President de la Rosa, familiarly 
known as “Del,” was born in San Fran- 
cisco, September 25, 1885, of an old 
Spanish family. He was apprenticed in 
a commercial printing establishment at 
the age of fourteen; became a journey- 
man printing pressman; joined local 
Number 24, in 1901, and was elected 
to various offices including the presi- 
dency of the local. He worked closely 
with Major Berry during his service 
as a local officer and in time became the 
international vice-president. 

As successor to the presidency, Mr. 
de la Rosa has pledged himself to carry 
out Major Berry’s policy of placing 
emphasis on arbitration rather than 
strikes to settle disputes. The new 
president will make Pressmen’s Home 
his place of residence. 


ISSUE COLOR GUIDE 


Issuance of a new letterpress color 
guide in two sizes has been announced 
by International Printing Ink division 
of Interchemical Corporation. It shows 
108 colors for general work, plus new 
process colors and halftone blacks, 
with each color designated by its Mun- 
sell mark as well as by the IPI formula 
number. The guide is designed for the 
pocket or for the file, contains twenty 
pages of color swatches, with instruc- 
tions indexed for ready reference, and 
bound with flexible plastic covers 
which have been varnished to preserve 
a fresh appearance. Art work was done 
by Alice and Martin Provensen. Copies 
of the guide are being furnished to 
printers and other ink users without 
charge. 
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TRAMPUSCH JOINS BABCOCK 


Otto R. Trampusch, for many years 
associated with printing press manu- 
facturers in this country, and once a 
representative of manufacturers of 
Germany, has become connected with 
the Babcock Printing Press Corpora- 
tion, whose factory and offices are now 
in Canton, Ohio, having been moved 
from New London, Connecticut. 





OTTO R. TRAMPUSCH 


Mr. Trampusch said that he had de- 
cided to come out of “semi-retirement” 
which he enjoyed for about a year, to 
get back into the business of selling 
presses. C. Q. Wright, president of the 
company, has announced that Mr. 
Trampusch is sales manager of the 
magazine and gravure press division. 


ISSUES FOLDER 


Ideal Roller and Manufacturing 
Company has issued a folder concern- 
ing its rollers for lithographers in 
which some suggestions appear con- 
cerning the care of rollers. One sugges- 
tion follows: 

“Check ends of rollers. A periodic 
check should be made to determine if 
ends have started to crack due to heavy 
setting or other mishandling. Small 
cracks can be repaired. Keeping ends 
painted with a little shellac or varnish 
will help prevent damage to a certain 
extent, but careful handling is the best 
method of making your rollers last 
longer.” 


DMAA PICKS CHICAGO 


Chicago has been selected as the 
place for the 1949 annual conference of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, it has been announced by Frank 
Frazier, executive director of the or- 
ganization. The conference will take 
place September 21, 22, and 23, 1949. 
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SOLICIT HALF MILLION 


PatTRA, which is the research organi- 
zation of the printing industry in Eng- 
land, formally opened its new building 
at Leatherhead, Surrey, on October 29, 
and launched a campaign for £450,000 
for the advancement of its research 
program. The Duke of Gloucester, 
guest speaker at the dedication cere- 
mony, in his address said that “good 
printing is not only an essential re- 
quirement in daily life, but it is an able 
ambassador for British goods going 
overseas.” Continuing, he said: 

“Every effort must be made to see to 
it that despite changed and difficult 
conditions, our printing and packaging 
will bear favorable comparison with 
the best of the other countries. Science, 
properly applied, can do much to keep 
our industries efficient, and its correct 
use is more important than ever.” 

At the annual meeting of the re- 
search association at which William 
Bemrose presided, Dr. C. H. Clarke 
launched a building and equipment 
fund which is to raise 110,000 pounds 
by special subscription. He described 
research as a necessary item of cost 
and gave details of the help which the 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research of the British Govern- 
ment was offering. This offer is a sum 
not to exceed 32,000 pounds on the 
basis of one pound contribution by 
DSIR for every two pounds contrib- 
uted by volunteers. Thus members 
must contribute 78,000 pounds if the 
cost of the laboratories is to be met. 

In his speech, Dr. Clarke said: “We 
want 110,000 pounds, not less, and 
what a wonderful example it would 





POUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


prove if we were able to say that our 
large membership had such keen ap- 
preciation of the needs for research 
that it supported our building scheme 
to one hundred per cent of the help 
asked for.” 

He argued that research was neces- 
sary, and that members must not re- 
gard contributions on the same basis 
as donating to charitable work. 

“Perhaps there is something of this 
type of approach to research still 
about,” suggested Dr. Clarke, “and it 
may explain the general feeling that 
we tend to lag behind the United 
States in the development of new ideas, 
and more particularly in their applica- 
tion. In America, it has long been the 
custom to measure research effort by 
the amount of turnover that it utilizes. 
We are aware that research and de- 
velopment in the more progressive 
companies in that country — which 
number many thousands—require the 
expenditure of more than one per cent 
of their total turnover. However, it is 
not the amount of money spent on re- 
search alone in the United States that 
provides the example for other nations 
to follow; rather it is recognition of 
the fact that research should be a di- 
rect charge against the cost of produc- 
tion, and not a charitable donation.” 

The new building of PATRA has a 
frontage of 200 feet, and is two stories 
high. The library contains technical 
journals, and standard and special 
technical books relating to trades cov- 
ered by PATRA, and science in general, 
so British and Colonial Printer re- 
ports. The index records 100,000 items. 


FIRMS, WORKERS PROMOTE PRINTING IN CHICAGO 


CO-OPERATION between employers 
and trade unions to promote buying of 
printing in Chicago has been announced 
jointly by the Franklin Association of 
Chicago and the fifteen constituent 
local unions of Allied Printing Trades 
Council of Chicago, whose sales cam- 
paign is being conducted under the 
name of Print-it-in-Chicago. A joint 
sub-committee of four representatives 
of the employing groups and four of 
the union leaders has charge of all 
details of the sales promotional activi- 
ties which will utilize direct mail 
pieces and other media to publicize four 
objectives as follows: 

1. To enhance the position of Chi- 
cago as the printing center of the world. 

2. To demonstrate to the buyers of 
printing that there is the strongest 
possible co-operation between Chicago 
employers and unions to maintain sta- 
bility in the printing industry. 

3. To inform the buyers of printing 
of the advantages of the Chicago print- 
ing market. 

4. To consider matters of a general 
nature affecting the relationship be- 
tween the unions and employers. 





Personnel of the joint sub-committee 
are John J. Maher, president of John 
Maher Printing Company; Joseph 
Strauss, Hillison and Etten, printers; 
H. H. Coffee, Western Newspaper 
Union, printers; and C. L. MacKinnon, 
general manager of the Franklin Asso- 
ciation; John Pilch, president of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union Number 16; 
Joseph Seppi, president of Chicago 
Pressmen’s Union Number 3; Louis 
Miller, Chicago Photoengravers Num- 
ber 5; and William Lewis, secretary of 
the Allied Printing Trades Council of 
Chicago. Other employers on the gen- 
eral committee include Carl E. Dun- 
nagan, Inland Press, Incorporated; 
Tom Jones, Geographical Publishing 
Company; C. B. Martyn, National 
Printing Company; and Lloyd Neely, 
Neely Printing Company. 

Other employers’ groups having con- 
tractual relations with trade unions in 
the industry which are supporting the 
sales promotion campaign include the 
Chicago Photoengravers Association, 
Chicago Employing Electrotypers As- 
sociation, and Chicago Stereotypers 
Association. 
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RECORD PAPER PRODUCTION 


A new all-time high record of paper 
production during 1948 is indicated by 
year-end reports from the industry, ac- 
cording to the November statistical 
summary released by the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. Final es- 
timates of October, 1948, production 
showed a total of 1,943,000 tons, which 
exceeded the previous monthly record 
established in March, 1948, of 1,929,- 
623. November production is estimated 
to be 1,920,000 tons. Total production 
for 1948 is expected to amount to as 
much as 22,150,000 tons. 

The report continues: ‘“Pulpwood, 
wood pulp, and waste paper are in good 
supply. Our pulpwood inventories went 
over the six million mark at the end of 
October. Wood pulp production in Octo- 
ber reached a record high of 1,158,000 
tons. Imports from overseas continued 
downward, though imports from Can- 
ada remained at relatively high levels. 
Waste paper is in more than ample 
supply. 

“The quarterly United States export 
data on wood pulp, paper, and paper- 
board covering the January-September 
1947 and 1948 periods reflects the pres- 
ent world trade restrictions and dollar 
shortages. The exports have dropped 
sharply in comparison to 1947 as indi- 
cated in a decline of 25 per cent for 
wood pulp exports, a 21 per cent decline 
in paper exports, a 2 per cent decline 
in paperboard exports, and a 12.5 per 
cent decline in exports of paper prod- 
ucts. 

“Imports, on the other hand, have 
increased over the comparative periods. 
Wood pulp imports have increased %2 
of 1 per cent, paper approximately 11 
per cent, paperboard 31 per cent, and 
paper products about 30 per cent.” 


LANSTON ENTERTAINS VISITORS 


Joseph F. Costello, president of the 
Lanston Monotype Company, Philadel- 
phia, and his associates, entertained 
during the first part of December, Sir 





Joseph F. Costello (center), president at Lanston C 


In his discussions of problems facing 
England, Sir Geoffrey expressed the 
opinion that they will be worked out 
successfully, In his statement he said: 

“In common with your own indus- 
trial and financial people, we in Eng- 
land are devoting much thought to the 
betterment of the international mone- 
tary situation which fell so badly out of 
control during the war and postwar 
periods. Present detailed and often 
unco-ordinated interference with the 








DETROIT EDUCATOR WINS AWARD 
For his contributions to the Detroit 
graphic arts industry, George Higgins 
was presented with the first Award of 
Recognition from the Detroit Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. The award 
was made by Thomas P. Henry, Jr., at 
the December meeting of the club. 
Mr. Higgins has done outstanding 
work in Detroit’s apprentice training 
program. He began serving on the 
Typographical Union Apprenticeship 


DETROIT CLUB 
GR ¥ ING HOUSE 





For outstanding work with apprentices, George Higgins is honored by printing industry of Detroit 


free movement of raw materials and 
manufactured goods, as we see it, fails 
seriously to support the political ends 
toward which the western world is 
striving. 

“Differences of opinion there are; 
always there will be such differences— 
and that is well. They present a con- 
stant challenge to those of us whose 
interests are strongly economic. Work- 
ing through these differences never has 


di affairs of mutual interest 





with Sir R. Geoffrey Ellis (right) and F. E. Silcock, officials of affiliate organization, of London 


R. Geoffrey Ellis, chairman of Mono- 
type Corporation Limited of London, 
and F. E. Silcock, its general manager. 
Questions pertaining to the operations 
of the London affiliate were discussed 
and the Britishers visited New York 
and Washington, D. C., during their 
stay in this country. 


been impossible. Even by means of 
them, in the past, we have found sub- 
stantial agreement, and we shall do so 
again. 

“Every time I visit your country, I 
realize more surely the oneness of our 
aims and I become more certain we 
shall solve our mutual problems.” 


Committee in 1939. Largely through his 
efforts the union and employers revised 
their training program in 1941. Ap- 
prentices now attend school four hours 
a week and are paid for the time. 

The Detroit Board of Education se- 
lected Mr. Higgins as instructor in a 
new apprentice school. Using the ITU 
course as background, he developed 
most of the instructional material now 
being used in Detroit’s excellent train- 
ing program. 

The new Award of Recognition Mr. 
Higgins received will be presented an- 
nually by Detroit Craftsmen to the 
person who contributed the most to the 
advancement of the industry. 


PIA PREPARES TRUST FUND 


Printing Industry of America has is- 
sued an explanation, in booklet form, 
of the Foundation trust fund, estab- 
lishment of which was approved by the 
membership at the national convention 
in Chicago last October. Following the 
terms of the resolution, the PIA board 
of directors elected seven trustees to 
direct allocation of the fund. The book- 
let describes in detail the purposes of 
the fund, how it is to be gathered, and 
the methods of its use. The fund has 
been dedicated “in memoriam of James 
F. Newcomb.” 

Voluntary contributions to the PIA 
Foundation Trust Fund are being so- 
licited now by the Printing Industry of 
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America, Incorporated. No amount is 
stated as desired by the first board of 
trustees, elected in October, whose 
seven members have sole and complete 
authority to approve projects and allo- 
cate monies from the fund to finance 
projects. The prime purpose of the 
fund is to enable the PIA “to carry for- 
ward some of the activities the asso- 
ciation was founded to promote, but 
which cannot be properly financed 
through regular dues and assessments 
now in effect.” 

Proposals for allocating money from 
the fund must be submitted to all trus- 
tees and approved by at least four of 
them. Any member of PIA or any 
group of members may initiate a pro- 
posal which must be approved by the 
PIA board of directors before submis- 
sion by the general manager of the 
PIA to the board of directors for ap- 
proval or rejection. The trustees them- 
selves may initiate a proposal, but it 
must also be presented to the PIA 
board of directors by the general man- 
ager, it is stated. 

Members of the first board of trus- 
tees are Carl E. Dunnagan, president 
of PIA, and six past presidents—Don- 
ald L. Boyd, Harold W. Hill, James L. 
Cockrell, Raymond Blattenberger, Otis 
H. Johnson, and Walter B. Reilly. 

In general, the purpose of the fund 
is to finance research and study in tech- 
nical or management fields that will 
help increase the efficiency and prog- 
ress of the printing industry. Such re- 
search and study, it was determined, 
could not be financed out of the regular 
dues of the association. The trust fund 
is to be made up by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Each member contributing $50 
or more annually to the fund is to be 
known as a sustaining member, and 
will receive a certificate to this effect. 

The trustees have drawn up a list 
of “use opportunities” for the fund as 
a broad outline of possible objectives, 
but emphasize that these are only sug- 
gestions, not specific designations of 
how the money is to be spent. These in- 
clude research and study in production 
and marketing problems, technological 
problems, engineering problems, test- 
ing and scientific research, business 
management, industrial and personnel 
relations, educational and training pro- 
grams, values of printing as compared 
with other forms of communication, 
compilation of records, and a public 
relations program. 

The board of trustees is to be a ro- 
tating one, with one member retiring 
each year, to be succeeded by a new 
member. 


LTF FORUM AT DUNWOODY 


._ Management and supervisory em- 
ployes of lithographic plants in five 
states of the Northwest were present 
at a lithographic technical forum at 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute in Min- 
neapolis on November 26 and 27, to 
hear members of the LTF research 
staff present the latest information on 
lithographic techniques. 
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‘“Salesman’s 

Corner’’ 
has been empty for two 
months. Forrest Rundell 
(who is himself a salesman) 
usually keeps it crammed 
with practical discussions of 
selling, but for some time 
now has been recuperating 
from an illness. We hope he 
soon will be able to resume 
his interesting and reliable 
department. 











Sponsored and underwritten by the 
Twin City members of Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, the forum at- 
tracted almost 100 representatives of 
the lithographic plants of the North- 
west. Instrumental in planning the 
forum in Minneapolis were Charles W. 
Cole, chairman of the Twin Cities 
group, and F. J. Landon, head of the 
printing department at Dunwoody In- 
stitute. W. E. Griswold, the executive 
director of LTF, attended the confer- 
ence, which is the third technical forum 
he helped to develop. 

After being welcomed by J. R. King- 
man, Jr., director of Dunwoody Insti- 


IT'S A QUI2 





Here are the answers to the quiz on page 55. 
How well did you remember the information 
which you have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or have seen 
elsewhere? 


1. b or Gutenberg. 

c or Senefelder. 

d or Kleitsch. 

e or Finniguerra. 

a or Albert. 

b or Bruges, in what is now 

Belgium. Title: Recuyell of the 

Histories of Troy. Printer, Bill 

Caxton. 

7. a or antique. The type is pressed 

farther into the softer paper sur- 

face; hence the face appears 

heavier than when printed on a 

harder surfaced paper like coated. 

b or 22. 

.014-inch. 

. a or .0015 to .003-inch; about .002 
to .003 for highlights, .0015 to 
.0025 for middletones and .001 to 
.002 for shadows. 

11. b or goldenrod paper, which shuts 

out light. 

12. ¢ and d, or Thompson-National or 

Colt’s Armory. 
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tute, the assembled group heard the 
research manager of LTF, Michael H. 
Bruno, give a short talk on the purpose 
of the forum. His speech was followed 
by a demonstration and discussion of 
paper problems by Professor Robert F. 
Reed, LTF’s research consultant. Pro- 
fessor Reed discussed the printability 
of paper, methods of conditioning, and 
factors affecting register. 

Simultaneous demonstrations were 
carried on by different members of the 
LTF research staff. There were four 
demonstrations and arrangements had 
been made that each demonstration be 
shown three times so that those assem- 
bled could get the benefit of all the 
material presented. 

Edward J. Martin, supervisor of 
LTF’s reduction to practice division, 
demonstrated the latest procedures in 
platemaking. Mr. Martin has the job 
of breaking down research results to 
determine if they will work in a litho- 
graphic plant. In his demonstration on 
platemaking, he covered such subjects 
as graining, the Cronak treatment for 
zinc, improved desénsitizing methods 
using both cellulose gum and gum ara- 
bic, and the use of the LTF Sensitivity 
Guide. 

Mr. Martin’s assistant, Joseph J. 
Jania, together with Professor Reed, 
demonstrated the LTF’s press-testing 
method on one of the new presses which 
Dunwoody has for the use of its litho- 
graphic students. This method enables 
a direct comparison of up to sixteen 
different treatments on a single plate. 

Another demonstration was that 
presented by Dr. Paul Hartsuch, super- 
visor of metals and surface chemistry 
division of LTF. Under Dr. Hartsuch’s 
direction, research has been carried 
out upon cellulose gum as a substitute 
for gum arabic, the Brunak treatment 
for aluminum plates. 

George W. Jorgensen, supervisor of 
the photosensitive materials division of 
LTF, demonstrated and discussed the 
factors in photography which affect 
tone reproduction. 

The management and supervisory 
men who were on hand also saw a slide 
film on Cronak, presented by Jack 
White, research business manager of 
the group. 

Mr. Bruno discussed platemaking, 
including graining and sensitivity, and 
Dr. Hartsuch covered surface treat- 
ments, desensitization, and bi-metallic 
plates in platemaking. Professor Reed 
discussed inks before the whole group. 
The forum closed with a question and 
answer period. 


RESUMES FORMER CONNECTION 
Warren Lacey has rejoined the sales 
staff of Payne and Craig Corporation, 
New York City dealers in new and 
rebuilt printing, bookbinding, offset, 
and typesetting machinery. Mr. Lacey 
has been away from the graphic arts 
since he resigned from his position 
with Payne and Craig in 1942. He was 
formerly with Miller Printing Machin- 
ery Company and the American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation. 
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DMAA PAST PRESIDENTS HONORED 


A quick look at several of the imme- 
diate objectives of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association was provided 
at a luncheon held in New York on 
November 8. Occasion was the third 
annual affair of its kind given to honor 
past presidents of the DMAA. A num- 
ber of former head executives from 
various parts of the country were on 
hand to receive the appreciation of the 
organization for their efforts. 

President Dale Y. Ecton came from 
Kansas City to preside at the lunch- 
eon, taking the opportunity to outline 
briefly a few of the projects that have 
been set in motion. These include a 
survey and report on courses offered 
in direct mail production throughout 
the country—a task being conducted 
by L. T. Alexander, duPont Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware; a stepped-up 
program of supplying speakers on 
direct mail for organizations, business 
conventions and meetings, being di- 
rected by Edward N. Mayer, Jr., of 
James H. Gray, Incorporated, New 
York; and an increased effort to con- 
centrate more attention on the job of 
public relations for the association and 
the industry of direct mail, a program 
being handled by DMAA public rela- 
tions director Charles B. Konselman, 
of A. & M. Karagheusian, New York. 

Leonard Raymond announced that 
he, Mr. Mayer, and Henry Hoke were 
working together to devise some system 
agreeable to all, aimed at figuring 
production volume of direct mail accu- 
rately, and regularly. 

Homer J. Buckley, of Chicago, a 
founder and first president of the 
association thirty-one years ago, was 
present, to be accorded considerable 
praise for his pioneering accomplish- 
ments. Other past presidents attend- 
ing, in addition to Mr. Raymond and 
Mr. Mayer, were: Robert E. Ramsay, 
of Brainard, New York; C. A. Bethge, 
Chicago; and Howard Korman, New 
York. 


WANTS PAPER CATALOGS 


Paper merchants should supply 
printers with complete price catalogs, 
according to Daniel A. McVicker, 
Brooklyn Eagle Press, a former presi- 
dent of New York Employing Printers 
Association, who addressed the Print- 
ers Supply Salesmen’s Guild of New 
York on November 10. He spoke on 
“What Supply Salesmen Can Do to 
Meet the Requirements of the Printing 
Industry.” 

“During the war, our production men 
and estimators accepted as a war cas- 
ualty the discontinuance of compre- 
hensive catalogs and price lists by pa- 
per merchants,” said Mr. McVicker. 
“Today, however, three years after the 
war, when paper is no longer subject 
to unpredictable government regula- 
tions, and with conditions much more 
stable, I voice the feeling of many 
printers, including my own, that it is 
high time the paper merchants issue 
well-organized and complete catalogs 


and price lists. A few merchants al- 
ready have done this, but the majority 
issue sketchy incomplete printed in- 
formation in regard to their papers 
which certainly cannot serve a paper 
buyer as a dependable guide in his pa- 
per purchases.” 

Another suggestion Mr. McVicker 
voiced was that the paper merchants 
should submit samples of papers which 
have been printed under regular com- 
mercial conditions. 


PRINTER BECOMES CONGRESSMAN 


The Franklin Printing Company, 
of Philadelphia, founded by Benjamin 
Franklin and Hugh Meredith 220 years 
ago, whose business has been conducted 
continuously by twenty different pro- 








Benjamin Franklin James, Philadelphia 
master printer, elected to the U. S. 
House of Representatives in November 











prietors or partnerships before the 
present corporation took hold, figures 
in the news of the day. Benjamin 
Franklin James, president, began his 
congressional career from the Seventh 
Pennsylvania district in the 81st Con- 
gress this month. 

Mr. James was elected by the board 
of directors as chairman of the board, 
effective January 1. Gerald G. Walker 
was advanced from the vice-presidency 
to the presidency of the company; and 
Charles T. Brown, Jr., was elected vice- 
president. R. Franklin Yeager and 
George E. Hess were elected to the 
board. 


ERECT $332,000 BUILDING 

A $332,000 building is being erected 
for the commercial printing depart- 
ment, including a bindery, with another 
section for newspaper production by 
the Hilo Tribune-Herald, Hilo, Hawaii. 
The building will be on a 30,000-square- 
foot lot, with a 100-foot frontage and 
extending 120 feet. It will be two- 
stories high, contain 25,000 square feet 
of floor space, and be of reinforced 
concrete. 


TELLS OF SCHOOL’S PROGRESS 


Southwest School of Printing, Dal- 
las, Texas, organized to train skilled 
workers for newspaper publishers and 
commercial printers, has issued a 
report on its progress. Since reopening 
in June, 1946, the school has had a 
total enrolment of 132 students. Of that 
number 100 have finished required 
courses and all but five are now work- 
ing in the industry. Accommodations 
are limited to thirty-five students at 
one time but plans are being made to 
increase facilities. 

E. W. Jackson, president of the 
school, who is president of the Steck 
Company, Austin, Texas, commenting 
upon progress made and future plans, 
said that it is necessary for printers 
and publishers to “exercise the vigi- 
lence and pay the price necessary to 
augment and better train” personnel 
for printing plants. He mentioned that 
small town newspapers are the greatest 
beneficiaries of the training work of 
the school and that “large town shops” 
are next. 

“So long as there is a shortage of 
printing craftsmen anywhere in the 
Southwest, we will have distressing 
conditions,” said Mr. Jackson. “So 
whether we bring men direct from the 
Southwest School of Printing into our 
own shops, or whether they go into the 
shops of some of our contemporaries, 
we are still helping ourselves.” 

Concerning the training of shop per- 
sonnel, Mr. Jackson cited some case 
histories, one of which is that of a war 
veteran. After seven months training 
he became a composing machine oper- 
ator on the staff of a West Texas news- 
paper, stayed nine months, then re- 
turned to his home in Dallas, worked in 
a large commercial printing plant, and 
after eight months more was rated a 
journeyman printer. The comment was 
made that “thus in a total of two years 
of practical printing experience, he be- 
came a journeyman printer.” 


MIEHLE OPENS NEW QUARTERS 


The new office and salesrooms of the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufactur- 
ing Company in New York were for- 
mally opened December 1. Situated in 
a graphic arts business center adjacent 
to the Grand Central area, the head- 
quarters, decorated in the modern man- 
ner, consist of an equipment display 
room, a suite of offices and stockrooms. 

The opening was made the occasion 
for a buffet supper, with about 150 
guests attending. Three Miehle presses 
were set up for display, and operated 
on dry runs. 

The company hosts included Carlton 
Mellick, vice-president, who came from 
Chicago for the event; William J. Ho- 
gan, manager of the New York office; 
Ralph J. Waite, manager of the Boston 
office; C. A. Mills, manager of the 
Philadelphia office; Norman Steed, 
New York salesman, who handled ar- 
rangements for the party; Wilbur L. 
Leonard, New York salesman; and J. 
A. Briggs, New York service manager. 
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SCREEN PRINTERS ORGANIZE 


Screen Process Printing Association, 
International, is the name of a new 
group of 100 manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and users of screen-process print- 
ing materials, with headquarters at 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
Officers of the association are: presi- 
dent, John W. Key, Admiral Screen- 
print Company, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, Stanley Snider, Snider’s Poster 
Process Company, New Orleans; treas- 
urer, William A. Reinke, Oil Color 
Litho Company, Chicago; employed ex- 
ecutive secretary, Edgerton Hart, who 
will manage the association. 

Directors, in addition to elected offi- 
cers, are: William Anderson, Freder- 
ick A. Stresen-Reuter Incorporated; 
W. Gordon Buffett, Gordon Buffett 
Company, Boston; S. Caplan, Cappy 
and Company, Pittsburgh; Bert L. 
Daily, Bert L. Daily, Incorporated, 
Dayton, Ohio; Joseph Grossman, Masta 
Displays Incorporated, New York City; 
Milton Grant, Silk Screen Process Com- 
pany, Cleveland; W. B. Haberlein, G. C. 
Murphy Company, McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania; Robert J. Holland, Holland 
and Neil Limited, Toronto; Enoch 
Johnson, Silk Screen Studios Incorpo- 
rated, Minneapolis; W. M. McGhee, 
McGhee Displays Incorporated, Nash- 
ville; M. L. Shapin, M. L. Shapin Com- 
pany, New York City; D. R. Sworm- 
stedt, Signs of the Times Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati; Joseph Ulano, 
Ulano Products Company, Brooklyn; 
C. J. Wollheim, Atlas Specialty Manu- 
facturing Company, of Chicago; Bert 
Zahn, T. J. Ronan Company, Cleve- 
land; George A. Zell, Zell Screen-Ad 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Objectives of the new trade associa- 
tion as stated in its constitution and 
by-laws are: to conduct an educational 
and promotional program to expand 
and benefit the industry; to acquire 
from and disseminate among the mem- 
bers any industry information which 
might be desired by the members from 
time to time; to promote the standardi- 
zation and simplification of materials 
and methods used by the industry; to 
establish and maintain research facil- 
ities for the general advancement of 
the industry; to establish and maintain 
a central office to co-ordinate the indus- 
try program and to co-operate with 
other industries for the benefit of the 
screen process industry; to promote 
the development of unexplored mar- 
kets beneficial to the industry; and to 
act as a neutral agency to assist indus- 
try members to the solution of their 
mutual problems. 


REMOVE GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


British government controls were re- 
moved from the manufacture of print- 
ing, bookbinding, typesetting, stereo- 
typing, electrotyping, embossing, and 
papermaking machinery in England on 
December 1. In removing the licensing 
system, G. R. Strauss, minister of sup- 
ply, stated that he was removing the 
statutory control in the assurance that 
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industries concerned, which produce 
seventy-five products, would continue 
to comply with the government’s policy 
in the distribution of their output be- 
tween the home and export markets. 
Leaders in the printing industry ex- 
pressed the belief that the removal of 
controls would have little effect upon 
making new machines more available 
to users in the home market. 


ELECT OFFICERS 


James E. Whiting, president of the 
Whiting Press, Rochester, Minnesota, 
was elected president of Graphic Arts 
Industry, Incorporated, Minneapolis, 
at the annual meeting held November 
16. Other officers are: vice-presidents, 
Felton Colwell, R. E. Haugan, W. J. 
Hickey, F. P. Leslie, C. H. Russell, 
H. F. Shedd; treasurer, L. R. Johnson. 
P. J. Ocken is a vice-president, and 
employed as general manager of the 
association. 





Current News 
and [he Bible 


—— BY DEACON CLEARSIGHT —— 








A believing, spiritually minded preacher, dur- 
ing the recent Christmas celebration, told his 
audience that the simple, unlearned shepherds 
were guided to seek and find the Christ by direct 
revelation from Heaven, while the learned seek- 
ers—the wise men—were obliged to utilize their 
acquired knowledge, their powers of observation, 
deduction, and perseverance to find the Christ. 
The wise men lost their guiding star in a 
typical city where men’s minds were befogged 
by covetousness, ambitions, prides, and conflicts. 
However, while lost in the city, the persevering 
wise men were set aright by prophecies from 
Scripture, and as they went, they again saw 
their guiding star. In both cases, the simple 
shepherds and the undaunted wise men found 
the Christ and worshipped Him. 

Ability to see God’s hand in the history of 
mankind, and to appreciate Him in one’s life, 
is not acquired except by diligence in the study 
of the ways of God as revealed in Scripture, and 
in Nature, plus the analytical study of the 
ways of men in the light of God’s Word. Moses, 
after forty years of direct communion with the 
living God, and faithful obedience, exclaimed: 
“Oh Lord God, thou hast begun to show thy 
servant Thy greatness and Thy mighty hand.” 
(Deuteronomy 3:23.) 

Here are some guiding passages of Scripture: 

“For if thou shalt call for wisdom, and in- 
cline thy heart to prudence: if thou shalt seek 
her as money, and shalt dig for her as for a 
treasure: then shalt thou understand the fear 
of the Lord, and shalt find the knowledge of 
God.” (Proverbs 2:2-5. Catholic Version.) 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord and trust 
in Him, and He will accomplish it.” (Psalm 
37:5. Jewish Version.) 

“Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” (John 14:6. Protestant 
Version.) 


CONSIDER PRINTERS PROBLEMS 


Need for more frequent meetings of 
printers from various countries under 
auspices of the International Bureau 
of the Federations of Master Printers 
was discussed at an all-day conference 
at the headquarters of the British Fed- 
eration of Master Printers in London, 
England, on December 11. Secretaries 
of groups affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Bureau expressed a desire for 
the regular exchange of information 
concerning developments and trends in 
the printing industry, saying that in- 
tervals of three years between inter- 
national congresses are too long for 
these days of travel by airplanes. 

Representatives at the conference in- 
cluded Leonard Kenyon, secretary of 
the British Federation of Master 
Printers; Ernst Kulling, Sweden, who 
presided at the conference; O. Hou- 
gaard-Rasmussen, Denmark; Madame 
MacKenzie-Perdriel, France; P. Borst, 
A. H. L. Nuver, and F. P. d’Huy, Neth- 
erlands; H. Marti, Dr. Pierre Magnin, 
Switzerland; C. W. D. Alister, assist- 
ant secretary, BFMP; and E. Kopley, 
director, International Bureau of the 
Federations. 

Among subjects discussed was a pro- 
posal which concerns an international 
agreement on the scrapping of old and 
obsolete printing machines; an inter- 
national standard for the typographic 
measures; more standardization in 
color printing; and training of fore- 
men and managers. 

A general complaint of the printers’ 
representatives was that if the original 
cost of a printing plant is considered 
as a basis for costing purposes, the cost 
of future replacement of machinery at 
higher values will not be recovered. 

Depreciation of plant values as prac- 
ticed in different countries was con- 
sidered in the light of rulings made by 
income tax authorities. Other topics 
included government legislation affect- 
ing the printing industry; payment to 
employes for holidays; military service 
arrangements; sickness and family al- 
lowances. The secretaries expressed 
gratification because of the compari- 
sons of practices in vogue. 


OBSERVES SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

Linotype Parts Company, with head- 
quarters in South Hackensack, New 
Jersey, will observe its silver anniver- 
sary this year. When organized, the 
space occupied was 150-feet square lo- 
cated in the Bronx, New York City. In 
1927, a merger with a Kansas City 
competitor, and in 1928, another mer- 
ger with a competitor in Manhattan, 
required increased floor space. The 
present plant in South. Hackensack, 
located on a three-acre plot of land, en- 
ables the company to serve the indus- 
try with increasing effectiveness. I. 
Bendow, president of the company 
from its beginning, said that the policy 
of the firm to place emphasis on preci- 
sion and quality workmanship com- 
bined with rapid service has resulted in 
the growth of the company. 
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SMITH EMPLOYES HONORED 


Forty-nine employes of the John P. 
Smith Printing Company of Rochester, 
New York, received recognition for 
long records of service December 14 as 
the firm held its annual Christmas 
party. 

More than 150 printers and office 
aides, together with their wives, hus- 
bands, and guests, watched Frank J. 
Smith, president of the company, pre- 
sent jeweled pins emblematic of their 
spans of employment to the veteran 
workers. 

Smith also presented the employes’ 
group a charter for formation of a 
John P. Smith Service Club, made up 
of employes with ten years or more of 
service, and announced the enrolment 
of all employes in hospital and surgical 
insurance plans at company expense in 
recognition of their work during the 
past year. 

Dean in point of service of the vet- 
erans is Frank C. Klueber, bindery ex- 
pert employed by the company for 
fifty-six years, who was presented a 
pin studded with two diamonds. Forty- 
year employes receiving single dia- 
mond pins were Teresa Brayer, Roman 
M. Hart, Henry Nash, and Raymond 
G. Bailey. Average length of service of 
the forty-nine who were honored is 
twenty-six years. 


BEST BOOKS BEING JUDGED 


The committee for the “Fifty Books 
of 1948” exhibition, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
has announced its “instructions to the 
jury,” a customary procedure in con- 
nection with the annual undertaking. 
The books selected as representative 
of the “best designed, printed, and 
manufactured in their respective cate- 
gories during each yearly production 
period,” are to be judged this year with 
particular emphasis on their merits as 
“media of communication,” according 
to the instructions. 

Main points to be considered by the 
jury are: Typographical conception 


and design; workmanship; choice of 
paper and type face; legibility and at- 
tractiveness of the page; use of color 
and illustration, if any; register and 
impression. The committee states that 
“the well-manufactured book which 
most successfully gives visual life to 
the text will stand the best chance for 
final selection.” Integration of all ele- 
ments in the production and manufac- 
ture shall be given particular atten- 
tion, the committee pointed out. 

This year’s exhibition will be inau- 
gurated simultaneously in four major 
American cities during March, 1949, 
the AIGA has announced. 

Members of this year’s committee 
are: Merle Armitage, chairman; Rob- 
ert T. Aitchison, Samuel T. Farquhar, 
Richard E. Fuller, Walter L. Goodwin, 
Jr., Clarence P. Hornung, Walter 
Howe, Will Ransom, Ward Ritchie, 
William Edward Rudge, and P. K. 
Thomajan. 


DABNEY SUCCEEDS VALIANT 


J. C. Dabney, for ten years with 
Harris-Seybold Company, has been ap- 
pointed district manager with head- 
quarters in New York City, succeeding 
J. W. Valiant, a vice-president of the 
company, who will be assigned to exec- 
utive duties in Cleveland headquarters 
after he has recovered from an illness. 
Harry A. Porter, vice-president in 
charge of sales, announced that Mr. 
Dabney joined the company in 1939, 
was made a division sales manager 
within a year and in 1944, became as- 
sistant manager of sales. 

Mr. Valiant had been in charge of 
sales in the New York office for the 
past twenty-six years, and was slated 
for duty in Cleveland headquarters 
when illness required that he take a 
leave of absence. He will work directly 
with the president, George S. Dively, 
where “his long experience in the in- 
dustry and his special knowledge of 
products and customer needs will be of 
great value in the company’s enlarged 
research and development program.” 


PUBLICIZE INDUSTRY 


Statistical information displayed in 
graph form concerning the printing 
industry in its city has been published 
by the Printing Industry of Oklahoma 
City. Names of all association members 
are printed on the back of the four 
page folder, and on the middle spread 
is factual information concerning the 
part printing plays in daily life. 

The payroll of printing employes in 
the city aggregates $7,700,000 annual- 
ly; number of firms, 89; investments, 
$14,133,000; annual sales, $30,670,000; 
number of people supported by the in- 
dustry, 7,224. Typical expenditures of 
employes are given as follows: gro- 
ceries, $1,500,000; clothing, $700,000; 
automobiles, $225,000; for insurance, 
$225,000; household equipment, $350,- 
000; recreation, $225,000. 

One paragraph of copy follows: “The 
printing industry of Oklahoma City is 
proud of the progress it has made... 
proud of the important contribution it 
is making to the purchasing power of 
the people of this city ... proud of the 
service it is rendering to business and 
industry, not only in Oklahoma City 
but throughout the state.’”’ The con- 
clusion of the message is that buyers 
who want service and business-getting 
ideas should consult a printer. 


CANADA PROFITS FROM PAPER 


Importance of the paper industry to 
Canada is the subject of a special news 
story by Eugene Griffin in the Chicago 
Tribune, December 26, stating that the 
current output of paper amounts to 
$800,000,000 a year, which exceeds in 
value Canada’s combined output of all 
grains. Paper represents 40 per cent of 
all Canadian exports to the United 
States, and 20 per cent of all exports. 

According to the statistics in the 
article, during 1948 the paper industry 
of Canada paid $250,000,000 in wages; 
$140,000,000 for supplies and power; 
and $65,000,000 in pulp wood. It em- 
ploys 328,000 Canadian workers in the 
various capacities required. 
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EXPLAIN BONUS SYSTEM 


Employes of J. M. Huber Corpora- 
tion, operating units in various cities 
and in several industries related -with 
printing ink manufacture and oil pro- 
duction, have received a book from the 
company explaining benefits derived 
from its bonus, profit-sharing, and re- 
tirement plans. In the book an active 
employe is defined, and references are 
made to benefits in case of illness, jury 
service, or death. Vacations are pro- 
vided, besides life insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, severance pay, 
and bonuses if profits permit such 
payments. 

“The company can pay extra com- 
pensation when earnings justify it, but 
it would be imprudent for it to make an 
unqualified commitment to do so,” is 
one statement in the book. “Although 
it cannot give a guarantee, the com- 
pany has designed its plan so that the 
employes paid by the hour will be the 
last to feel the impact of hard times, 
reduced earnings, and consequent re- 
duction, or elimination of the extra 
compensation.” 

The bonus provided for hourly em- 
ployes amounts to about one month’s 
extra pay in cash or about 8% per cent 
of the annual pay. Salaried employes 
receive about 744 per cent bonus for 
the first $3,000 in a year, and 15 per 
cent of the amount in excess of $3,000, 
which amounts are held in trust until 
such time as the employe severs con- 
nection with the company, or is paid 
to his heirs in case of death. 

Managerial employes are given an 
extra allowance if and when profits 
justify additional allowances. 


ESTABLISH RETIREMENT PLAN 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin, has estab- 
lished a retirement plan for its em- 
ployes which became effective Decem- 
ber 30. Employes who benefit from the 
plan are required to pay 2 per cent on 
earnings up to $250 a month, and 4 per 
cent on such earnings exceeding that 
amount, until the retirement age of 
sixty-five, at which time payments of 
premiums stop, if employes continue 
employment. If the employe elects to 
retire, proportionate benefits accrue in 
accordance with length of time of 
employment. 

The company will not only contrib- 
ute to the fund proportionately but will 
pay a sufficient amount at the begin- 
ning of the plan to provide for full 
credits of past service of employes who 
chose to become beneficiaries under the 
retirement plan. 

An example of benefits as published 
by the company shows that an employe, 
forty years of age at the time the plan 
became effective, with ten years’ serv- 
ice to his credit, and paid a salary at 
the rate of $3,400 a year, will receive 
$1,320 a year pension which, added to 
social security of $657, will provide an 
income of $1,977 a year, or $164 a 
month. A booklet explaining the plan 
in detail is being supplied employes. 





John E. Alexander, president of the 
company, mentioned that three labor 
unions having jurisdiction among em- 
ployes, the stockholders of the com- 
pany, and board of directors, have all 
approved the plan. 


E. M. ECKHART 

E. M. Eckhart, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the J. M. Huber Corporation, 
Brooklyn, New York, died suddenly on 
November 28. He had been connected 
with the Huber organization since 1926 
at which time he became superintend- 
ent of the Huber carbon black plant at 
Breckinridge, Texas. In 1938, he was 
made vice-president of the company in 
charge of operations at Borger and in 
1946, he was promoted to executive 
vice-president in charge of all of the 
company’s operations. 

Mr. Eckhart was born in 1896 near 
Peoria, Illinois, and after attending the 
Illinois State Normal University, be- 
came a teacher for the United States 
Government in the Philippines. During 
the first World War I, he obtained a 
release from his teaching position to 
enter the Army Air Corps. He was em- 
ployed in Louisiana after the war until 
he joined Huber in 1926. 


BOYLAN BUYS ATHENS PRESS 

The Athens Press, an Iowa City job 
printing company, has been sold to 
Glen D. Boylan, Des Moines, Iowa, vice- 
president and director of manufactur- 
ing of Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines. Mr. Boylan assumed 
management of the Iowa City concern 
December 1. 

Mr. Boylan joined the Meredith or- 
ganization as industrial engineer in 
October, 1925. He was made manager 
of the methods department in 1929, and 
in 1942 he became assistant to the gen- 
eral manager. In 1944 he was made 
vice-president of the Meredith Com- 
pany and was named director of manu- 
facturing in September, 1945. 


No Jain Sessions 


Pressroom delays due to press 
carrier jams are a thing of the past 
at the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, thanks to a suggestion by ma- 
chinist George Harris. 

Harris, who received $150 for his 
idea, proposed that a stop switch be 
placed at the Scott press folder. The 
switch automatically stops the press 
when a jam produces a more-than- 
normal load on the carrier. 

Besides causing delays, previous 
carrier jams produced the danger of 
serious damage to equipment. 


—Otto A. Silha. 








TAKE PART IN CONFERENCE 


John G. Henderson, head of the de- 
partment of printing at Washburne 
School, Chicago, in his capacity as 
president of the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association, presided at the 
printing sectional meeting of the con- 
ference of American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, held in Milwaukee, December 2. 
The program, arranged principally by 
Fred J. Hartman, Washington, D. C., 
director of NGAEA, included a panel 
discussion concerning the methods of 
training apprentices for skilled work 
in the industry. 

Loren H. Carter, supervisor of train- 
ing activities at R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, Chicago, headed the panel 
which included William Baker, graphic 
arts department, Stout Institute, Me- 
nomonie, Wisconsin; Fred J. Landon, 
head of the printing department, Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis; William 
O. Morgan, director of the Chicago 
Lithographic Institute; and Robert M. 
Shields, supervisor of printing instruc- 
tion, Detroit Public Schools. John R. 
Schultz, manager of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Milwaukee, reviewed 
problems of the printing industry from 
the viewpoint of the employers and 
stressed better training methods. 

Other speakers included Emil G. 
Stanley, instructor in typography at 
Northwestern University, who used 
slides to indicate trends in modern ty- 
pography; Lawrence Brehm, director 
of Racine (Wisconsin) Lithographic 
Institute, who stressed the need for 
practical men with educational ability 
as instructors in trade schools; Arnold 
Mickelson, director of visual aids de- 
partment of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School; John T. Porter, Pacific Coast 
representative of the American Type 
Founders, Incorporated, who spoke on 
the need of improving graphic arts 
educational methods. 


RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


Officers of Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, West Springfield, Massachusetts, 
were re-elected at the annual meeting 
of the board of directors on December 
20, following the meeting of stockhold- 
ers at which Nelson Feeley was elected 
to the board. Mr. Feeley is in charge 
of the home sales office and is also 
export sales manager. 

Officers who were re-elected are: 
president and chairman of the board, 
G. E. Williamson; vice-presidents: 
C. M. Bryan, A. E. Shattuck, F. N. 
Bridgham, and H. E. Riggs; treasurer, 
F. N. Bridgham; assistant treasurers, 
P. A. Wilks and George Maxwell; clerk, 
B. E. Stafford. 

Directors re-elected are: Mr. Wil- 
liamson, R. F. Arnold, Mr. Bridgham, 
Mr. Bryan, W. A. McGilpin, H. J. Rice, 
H. E. Riggs, C. A. Russell, A. E. and 
L. W. Shattuck, and B. E. Stafford. 

Reports of officers indicated that 
volume of business during 1948 was as 
good as during the previous year but 


‘because of higher costs of operations, 


profits were lower. 
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ARRANGE DISPLAYS 

A display of pictures of various 
graphic arts processes has been pre- 
pared by the Milwaukee Graphic Arts 
Guild to emphasize the idea that print- 
ing and its associated businesses con- 
stitute one of the largest and most 
important industries in Wisconsin. Its 
second objective is to portray inter- 
esting phases of the industry to induce 
young people to seek places in the 
industry. 

Pictorial panels show operations in 
photography, hand-tooling, photoen- 
graving, die-cutting, artwork, copy- 
writing, typography, lithographic 
platemaking, electrotyping, presswork, 
envelope manufacturing and paper- 
making. The exhibit was first shown at 
the Wisconsin Centennial Exposition, 
and it was recently displayed at the 
Boys’ Technical High School in Mii- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


ISSUES COMPOSING ROOM BOOK 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has issued an 
illustrated booklet on “Composing 
Room Layout” which suggests points 
to consider in arranging composing 
rooms. In comparing large and small 
composing rooms, the statement ap- 
pears that because larger firms employ 
engineers to counsel them, layouts in 
such shops are better. Continuing, the 
suggestion is made: 

“For the smaller plants, however, 
the cost of such engineering counsel 
may be considered prohibitive. Yet the 
smaller plant stands to profit to at 
least as great a degree through proper 
layout in the composing room.” 






That’s Hec Mann of Mount 


NUMBER 46 IN A SERIES OF TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 


Know a typographer named 1Y ‘ ; 
Heathcote, who was born on a Q HH yy ig 
sheep farm in New Zealand? 


REPORT SPEED IN DRYING 


Ralph F. Box, the chairman of the 
research committee, Book Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute, Incorporated, in report- 
ing to the membership, said that ex- 
periments in the use of the “gluer, 
using hot melts” show progress in the 
three experimental plants, Kingsport 
Press, American Book-Stratford Press, 
and also the Commercial Bookbinding 
Company. 

He said that “casing-in equipment is 
now being perfected which will case-in 
a book, put in the joint, and dry it 
ready for jacketing within about four 
seconds. It is not a pleasant thought to 
recall how antiquated that simple sen- 
tence makes a large area of our plant 
today. Experiments are also going on 
with automatic jacketing machines; 
registering case-makers printing from 
rolls on end-feed casemakers. The au- 
tomatically fed sewing machines are a 
potential time-and-labor saver and 
large scale production of these ma- 
chines is already under way.” 

Continuing, Mr. Box reported: “But 
the greatest single detriment to low- 
cost high-speed binding has always 
been the use of slow-drying adhesives 
where you must wait for glue to dry 
using expensive operations to speed 
drying operations. You must achieve 
true high speed and continuous produc- 
tion. The BMI, with which we are affili- 
ated, has realized this bottleneck, and 
the first phase of its research has been 
devoted to the improvement of adhe- 
sives we must use.” 

The report stated that experiments 
are being made under the direction of 
Battelle Memorial Institute. 
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Morris, Illinois, typographer par 
excellence. 

Hec served his apprenticeship 
with book publishers in Christ- 
church, New Zealand. He studied 
art and typography there before 
coming to San Francisco in 1915. 

He worked in more than thirty 
printshops of all kinds from coast 
to coast, and installed the engrav- 
ing plant at Kable Brothers Com- 
pany, Mount Morris, in 1917. 

Entering the infantry in World 
War I, he saw service at St. Mihiel 
and the Argonne. Later he was 
commissioned to draw sketches of 
battalion officers for a volume of 
history. 
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Married in Copenhagen to a ca- 
pable illustrator in 1923, Hec set- 
tled in Mount Morris the following 
year, as compositor (later in charge 
of typography) at Kable Brothers. 

It was while attending the Ad- 
vertising Show in Berlin in 1929 
that Hec Mann caught enthusiasm 
for the “new” typography (Bau- 
haus style). No purist in the use 
of type, he says he gets a kick out 
of a new technique, or a different 
visual result from ordinary type. 

Since 1944, Hec has been run- 
ning his own art and design busi- 
ness. He is a founder and past- 
president of the Rock River Valley 
Craftsmen Club. 





FRED J. RINGLEY 

Fred J. Ringley, chairman of the 
board of directors, Fred J. Ringley 
Company, Chicago, died December 21. 
Funeral services were held Friday, 
December 24, in St. Gertrude’s Church. 

Mr. Ringley was born in Chicago, 
July 24, 1868; was educated in Chica- 
go’s public schools, and at the age of 
sixteen, started in the printing business 
as an employe of J. M. W. Jones 
Stationery and Printing Company, 
after which he joined the firm of Keen 
and Delang. He established his own 
business in 1899, incorporating it under 
the present name in 1904. He became 
interested in various ‘velfare activities 
and at the time of his death was a direc- 
tor of the Catholic Charities and a 
trustee of St. Joseph’s Home for the 
Friendless. 


CALLS PAPER CONFERENCE 

Delegates from nineteen countries, 
with observers from other countries, 
will be in attendance at a conference of 
pulp-producing countries, under aus- 
pices of the food and agriculture 
organization of the United Nations and 
sponsored by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, in Montreal in March, so Re- 
sources Minister MacKinnon, of Can- 
ada, has announced. 

Conservation policies, market pros- 
pects, erection of new paper mills, and 
other items are on the agenda. Mr. 
MacKinnon said that the question of 
new mills must be considered in the 
light of forest capacity, future mar- 
kets, and the “risk of surplus capacity, 
once the immediate needs of the next 
few years have been satisfied.” 
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ST. REGIS EXPANDS ITS SERVICE 
INTO THE COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
PAPER FIELD THROUGH PAPER MERCHANTS 


OFFERING QUALITY COATED PAPER 


All St. Regis coated papers incorporate the new development in which this 
Company pioneered and which has proven pressroom performance. Namely, the 
plasticized surface that imparts a flexible “feel” to the paper which simplifies 
make-ready and improves ink receptivity. The continuous film of coating gives 
qualities heretofore not available in coated paper. It eliminates “dusting” when 
printing, cracking when folding. It causes the sheet to lie flat and hold register. 

Heading the list of St. Regis coated paper is CELLUGLOSS ENAMEL, de- 
signed to print equally well for both letter press and offset. It is an extra quality 
sheet of enamel book paper with high gloss finish. Uniform density of the print- 
ing surface assures faithful reproduction up through 150 line screen. 

IMPERIAL ENAMEL is an ideal sheet for catalogs, folders, broadsides, book- 
lets, inserts and bulletins that must carry maximum eye appeal yet stand up 
under heavy use. 

PLIABLE ENAMEL is a utility sheet of coated paper, designed for good 
general run use. It has many qualities not previously available in this price range. 

Both IMPERIAL OFFSET and PLIABLE OFFSET ENAMEL are made in a 
special quality for offset printing. The plasticized surface seals down the par- 
ticles and eliminates “coating pick” in printing. 

Improved end uses built into all St. Regis papers—enamel book, machine 
coated, uncoated book or groundwood—result from St. Regis’ complete integra- 
tion. Control of the paper from forest land to finished sheet! The right St. Regis 
pulp is selected for every requirement. 


PRINTING PUBLICATION AND 
CONVERTING PAPER DIVISION 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 230 .N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL, 
318 MARTIN BROWN BUILDING, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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DETROIT 
Special -Fraated 
TYMPAN 



















@ Time-consuming make-ready, a non-productive yet essential operation on every 
printing job, can be reduced to a minimum when you rely on the uniformity of 


Detroit Special-Treated Tympan. 


Specially impregnated, this top sheet remains uniform throughout ...in all normal 
temperatures ... under all atmospheric conditions. Detroit Special-Treated Tympan 
has a smooth and very hard surface capable of resisting all cutting edges in the form. 
It’s ink-repellent...on short runs you can back up immediately without danger of 
spoilage. Tough, too, because its long sturdy fibres are cooked by the Mitscherlich 
process, this tympan is very difficult to tear ...eliminates waste when being applied 


to the impression cylinder. 


For a top sheet that withstands repeated impressions ...for assurance of perfect 
printing on each...for minimum make-ready...always specify Detroit Special- 


Treated Tympan. Available in rolls or sized and scored to fit any standard press. 
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ATF CHIEF job offset presses 
in BIG SHOPS 


Gh runs too short for large presses 
runs that cannot be “ganged” 
“accommodation” jobs 
emergencies ... RUSH! 







THE ATF CHIEFS (in three sizes) are ideal for getting a profit out of jobs 
that it doesn’t pay to put on a large press, yet which customer relations require 
handling. They'll turn out anything you give them within their size range, in one 
color or many, and do it superbly. In many big shops they keep busy all day. 
They are quick for get-away and easy to keep running, accessible and convenient 


to operate. Ask your ATF Salesman for full information. 


American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey / Q 


Branches in Principal Cities Tad 
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NO MORE STOPPAGES 






lonotrons® pay off on both 
production and proving presses 


Konark 


When briefs or other legal documents are due, on-time deliv- 
ery is a must. There must be no delays due to static! That’s 








why a prominent New York printer specializing in legal work 
has put Ionotron Static Eliminators on his Miehles and his 
Vandercook proof press. 

Since the installations were made on the Miehles, there 
have been no delivery choke-ups or delays due to static. Piling 
is straight. The Vandercook must run from one proof up to 
three hundred or more proofs of a single form. After passing 
between the Ionotrons on the delivery end of this press, the 
proofs pile up in a neat, even stack — static-free. 

The Ionotron eliminates static in a simple, unique way. The 
bar contains a self-activating source of continuous radiation. 
This radiation ionizes the air adjacent to the stock and “bleeds- 





off” static charges before they can cause trouble. It has no 
flame, no electric connection, and nothing touches the work. 
The active life of the Ionotron is far longer than that of any 
equipment in the shop. Installation is simple, and there is no 
maintenance except wiping the bar occasionally. 

For full information on static elimination in your shop, mail 


the coupon! 








Dept. U-6, U. S. Radium Corp. 
535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
( ) Please send lonotron bulletin. 


( ) Attached are details of our static problem On ..............cccccccecccecceccccceeceseesceseeseeese ‘i 
(Type of press) 
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STRENGTH 






CITATION 


Winner in 1948 of the 
Triple Crown... Kentucky 
Derby. Belmont Stakesand 
Preakness. Regarded by 
many as the outstanding 
horse of all time. 








CAREFUL BREEDING —plus the natural evolution 
of the species itself —is today producing such out- 
standing horses as Citation. They are, of course, in 
striking contrast to their earlier plodding, bulky, 
equine predecessors. 


Striking, too, are the changes that have been made 
in Bible Paper over the centuries. Today Smith offers 
a full line of fast-selling Bible Papers... light, strong, 
even texture... thoroughly modern in every detail. 


Np we 
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It is hard to conceive of a paper—so feathery thin, 
while offering somany worthwhile, practical advantages. 
Smith Bible Paper is amazingly opaque. Text and cuts 
alike stand out in clear, bold relief. Grades are available 
for either letterpress or offset. 

Superbly created by master paper craftsmen with a 
century-old tradition behind them, Smith Bible Paper 
is in growing demand. It is preferred for encyclopedias, 
bibles, pocket rate books, etc. More production men 
and direct mail houses, all the time, are turning to 
Bible Paper for flyers, pamphlets, envelope stuffers 
because it bespeaks quality, yet the absence of bulki- 
ness cuts mailing costs drastically. 

If you have a job for which Smith Bible Paper 
can supply the perfect answer, don’t hesitate to 
call on us for advice and suggestions. Our staff of paper 
specialists are at your disposal—happy to work with 


you at any time. 


Manufacturers of light weight tissue specialties 


NMITH PAPER, INC. 


LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 














Tope-O-Uniler 




















6650 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE © CHICAGO 


Se THE KEYS 







| 
with the 
KELLOGG 
KEYBOARD* 


Users say it’s the most significant composing room 
development in many years! And they’re backing 
up that opinion by installing Kellogg Type-O- 
Writer Keyboards by the dozen in plant after plant. 

The Kellogg Type-O-Writer makes line-cast ma- 
chine composition practically identical with type- 
writing and just as easy. It employs the standard 
typewriter key arrangement that gives the opera- 
tor full use of both hands across the entire face of 
the keyboard. Does away completely with “left- 
hand load”— one of the principal causes of errors 
and fatigue. It reduces the number of keys from 90 
to just 44. With half as many keys and work dis- 
tributed evenly between both hands, it’s no wonder 
operators turn out better work, with fewer errors. 
No wonder, too, that you have a smoother-running 
more efficient composing room and lower composi- 


tion costs! 
HOW 1¢¢0-O-Uuilee WORKS 


Solenoid operated plungers in the Type-O- 
Writer Keyboard locate directly over com- 
posing machine keyboard. A single key on 
the Type-O-Writer operates three keys on 
the composing machine—lower case, cap 
or small cap. You shift for caps just as on 
a typewriter. Colored lights indicate what 
is being set. 

Type-O-Writer is simply installed with 
only a screw driver. It may be moved from 
machine to machine as easily as moving a 
typewriter from desk to desk. 

Order immediately to get priority on our 
delivery schedule. 


Write for new Bulletin and literature 











7jp0-O-Wvilor man 
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For the margin of difference 


that distinguishes your printing . . . 


ick the 
| paper thats 


Lick-Resistant 


















One test of a fine printing paper is its ability to reproduce 
brilliance and depth in either monotone or multicolor. 


/ ng 


PRINTING PAPERS 


That’s where pick-resistance counts . . . and where Levelcoat* 


printing papers excel. For in Levelcoat, a patented surfacing process 


\fe | 


( Clark 


provides pick-resistance to an exceptional degree. 


aEseancn 


Add this important printing quality to Levelcoat brightness . . . 


smoothness ... runability. You then see why, in choosing any printing paper, Levelcoat papers are made in these 


a ; tN Deer ' grades: Trufect*, Multifect* and 
it’s wise to look at Levelcoat. And to pick the paper that’s pick-resistant — Rotofect*. 


for that margin of difference that distinguishes your printing. KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





*T.M.REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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SALESMEN and SUPPLIERS 


De Yeu - 


Call on printers and lithographers? 


Can You - 


Use some extra money? 


Are You - 


In a position to carry an extra line which has 
been nationally advertised for many years? 


I} Se 


WE CAN OFFER A PRODUCT 


That - 


Repeats regularly 

Requires very little time 

You can handle without investment in stock 
Has excellent trade acceptance 

Has been proved by long use 

Is the oniy product of its kind 

Pays a generous commission 

Is produced by a reputable, long established firm 


IF INTERESTED write at once—we'll send full details 
by return mail. Address Inland Printer, Box No. J-1277 











KNIVES THRIVE ON IT! 


i= STAY SHARP 


ROGERS CUT CLEAN 
KEEP COSTS DOWN 



















This fully automatic 
knife grinder gives 
you low cost grind- 
ing with absolute 
dependability. 
Keeps paper knives 
“nick - free’ and 
clean cutting without 
excessive removal of 
metal. Combines many exclusive 
features . . . Automatic Oiling 
System for Ways and bearings, 
extra wide 5” V-Ways, 7% H.P. 
Motor, 16” Segmental Grinding 
Wheel. Requires no experienced 
operator. 7 heavy duty sizes 
from 48” to 160”. Write for 
bulletin No. 311. 

MANUFACTURERS OF KNIFE 
— SAW GRINDERS SINCE 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


183 DUTTON AVE. BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 








MORE PROFITS 
FROM YOUR PRESS! 


WITH A 


ROBERTS 


DIRECT DRIVE 
NUMBERING 
MACHINE 


N? 54321. tcomicr prcewaro action 
N° 12345 tron — OR GOTHIC 


These essential machines are again available for 
immediate delivery. Numbering jobs are plentiful 
and profitable. A small investment will give you 
the necessary machines to accept this lucrative 
business. 





TRADE-IN YOUR OLD MACHINES, REGARDLESS OF MAKE, 
AND RECEIVE A 10% ALLOWANCE ON A NEW ONE. 


ROBERTS Numbering Machine Co. 


700 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 














ae Re 


“NEW IMPROVED 


MODEL D AND MODEL E 


EXTENSION | 


! 


f 
t 
{ 


“e. COMBINAT i 
EY DELIVERY. VIEW wit TAP 
CARRIAGE RAISE! 


SECURE INVESTMENT | 


In hundreds of plants, these 
modern EXTENSION DELIVER- 
IES are increasing profits. 
Write NOW to Dept. I i 
for new illustrated folder. 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 
FOUNDED 1898 
379 WEST BROADWAY DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS NEW YORK 12, N.Y 
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This GILBERT BOND watermark identifies an outstanding 25% new- 
cotton-fibre bond paper. It is tub sized and air dried. It is crisp, crackly, 
beautifully attractive. It will inspire quick, favorable attention to your 
company name, product and service. 


No paper made without new cotton fibres can approach it for fine appearance, 
ability to impress, and economy in stationery costs, regardless of quality claims. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY : Established 1887 - Menasha, Wisconsin 


New-Cotton-Fibre-Content Bond, Ledger, Index and Onionskin Papers 





The high quality of 
Johnson Inks adds force to 


your customers’ printed sales 








messages, helps penetrate 






sales resistance... and... 







GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


saves you time and money. 





10th and Lombard Stree 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS 

CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 

BALTIMORE 

KANSAS CITY 
PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS 
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THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


5—Smyth Book Sewers, No. 3, 4 and 8. 

1—National Straight-Needle Book Sewer. 

1—Sanborn Book Smasher 

|—-Latham Power Punch with punches. 

2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters. 

1—Murphy Sealing Machine. 

1—No. 1 Latham Stitcher 7%’ capacity. 

1—3H Morrison Book Stitcher ¥‘’ Capacity. 

1—000 Latham Stitcher 2’ capacity. 

1—O Latham Stitcher 1%" capacity. 

1—2 Boston Stitcher 1%" capacity. 

3—Hand Roller Backers. 

1—4-Head, 4-Station Christensen Gang 
Stitcher, DC motor. 

2—Pleger Book Back Gluers. 

1—Sheridan Automatic Case-Maker, can 
be seen in operation. 

1—Cleveland ‘’B” Folder and Feeder. 


COMPLETE LINE of REBUILT BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Model “A” Champion Book Stitchers, capacity 1/4". 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads for Automatic Gang Stitchers. 
Morrison Book Stitchers—34", 12" and 212" capacities. 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
128 No. Clinton St. e STate 2-1670 @ Chicago 6, Ill. 
We Buy Used Printing and Bookbinding Equipment 








A New @ 
Job Press Lock 


This newest and smallest member of the M & W 
Job Lock Family is all-steel, the solid base being 
4 inches long, and the head 3 inches. The special 
buttress-type thread of the screw controls the ex- 
pansion of the head from its closed dimension of 
6 picas to its practical maximum of 8 picas. A safe, 
sure lock-up for narrow spaces. Special introduc- 
tory Price—$6.00 per pair F. O. B. Factory. 








Morgans & Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Middletown, N. Y. Dealers in 


rincipal cities. 
Printers Supplies Since 1878 onueuiiaas 








~PERFECTION 


FLAT GUMMED PAPER 


STAYS FLAT 


(And that means it’s Flat the Year ‘Round) 


Perfect printability by either offset or letterpress. 


65 different stock items to meet almost any specifications 
10 Whites—18 Colors 
BY-s tial -PeSiigolale elate Mey ol-Yalol mde ulullilep 


Can be printed on gummed side, too. 


Sold to Commercial Printers, only through 
reliable Fine Paper Merchants. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 23 + PENNSYLVANIA 

















IxCONOMNY 


Iv a printing plant 
doesn't mean pinching pennies. It can 
mean using new type, material and plenty 
of spaces to speed up production. 


Make-ready time on your presses will 
also reflect the savings over using old type 
that requires changing and additional 
spotting time. 


You will be pleasantly surprised at the 
amount of new type you can purchase, by 
returning worn and little used metal to us 
for credit on new type or metal. 


Our metal allowances are the highest 
in the industry. 


Our dealers can supply you quickly 
with most of your requirements. Please 
write us if there is any unnecessary delay. 


BALTIMORE TYPE 


15-17 S. FREDERICK STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION 
THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


HaH 
Dry Spray Way 


@ No Liquids Used! 


@ Really Stops Smudging and 
Off-Setting! 


e Get more production and less spoilage— 
more running time on your presses. Have a 
cleaner pressroom. Here’s the system that is 
really DRY — not affected by highest humidi- 
ties. Pressrooms are cleaner — much less spray 
in the air. Proved on the largest production 









200 FACES 


ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


aes 


That is the number of type faces carried in 
stock, many of them exclusive designs avail- 
able only at L.A. Type. We can also furnish 
Spanish accents for most of the fonts. All 
type is cast from hard foundry metal to 
rigid specifications and correct alignment. 
Write to the West’s largest type foundry for 
a free copy of our new specimen price list. 








units — both letterpress and offset. Quickly 


pays for itself. PRECISION CAST TYPE 


L.A.TYPE 


AND RULE COMPANY 
225 EAST PICO BOULEVARD e LOS ANGELES 15 


@ Write for complete information today — 
mention size and kind of press. 


HaH PRODUCTS 


1930 So. State St. Chicago 16, Ill. 









































yy CONTINUAL 
PROGRESS 


The finest presses in the 
world cannot produce with- 
out the finest inks. Gener- 
ations of S. & V. craftsmen 
have established a tradition 
of integrity unrivaled among 
makers of printing inks. 
Foremost in our considera- 
tion has always been the in- 
dividual printer, his needs, 
his problems. Endless re- 
search is done to meet the 
constantly changing needs 
of America’s presses, or to 
prepare in advance for the 
many problems we have 
learned from experience 
to expect. 








on BECK 


keeps an “Eye” on Costs 


Eliminate paper spoilage. Unique electric 
eye feature of the Beck Sheet Cutter main- 
tains complete register control. Your print- 
ing and lithograph papers are cut, counted ee 
and stacked neatly and accurately. For top AC EE8 PNET Nc 
production at lowest cost, write for details. Ss pss: 


4 * Singlair and Valentine eo 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, MEW YORK 27.5.1 











—Charles Beck Machine Corporation 


412 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Tr 
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RICHARDS ELECTROMATIC 









DOES A 
EVERYTHING! DELUXE 
en MACHINE 


@ Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 








SAWS, TRIMS, 


on ian ranennitii ROUTS, PLANES, 
ince as had the typo- 
ih. graphic numbering machine to be MORTISES, ETC. 
m—\_ relied on for profits. Wetter was Precisioned 
better when it was first in the Plates Save 
field with the self-contained Press Time 
plunger —even better today with WRITE FOR 
its seven exclusive construction DETAILS AND 
features. FOR COMPLETE 


CATALOGUE OF 
Weller oun tin 


NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


© ¥ N.Y. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Ateicavetieomsuowinent. J A RICHARDS CO. "2" 














THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, PARENTS, MAKE YOUR OWN 
HUNTING & FISHING | Rubber 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 


The Automatic Mailer 


e@ Cuts and attaches addressed labels to 
any publication automatically. 


e New higher speed — saves time and 
money. Does the work of many hands. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415 West Altgeld Street Chicago 14, Illinois 


Exclusive 
a Power 


icztom Printing Plates 


Chambers 










Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 
Power Economy 

Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Deerfield, Illinois 





J 
Platens 11 x 13 in. 



























SIMPLEX—THE NEW, LOW PRICED RULING MACHINE—DOES EVERY- 
THING—SPEED 2000 AN HOUR—HAND FED—REMOTE CONTROL 





=a} AGING 
2(AA TUNG A 
WA WINES A 
az N= 





Simplex has all the efficiency of the well-known McAdams automatic disc ruling Z 
machine—yet it is priced far below the fully automatic machines. WEIGHS ONLY 900 POUND 4 
Operates by remote variable control and is hand fed. Can be equipped with 

McAdams pneumatic feeder at extra cost. Delivery of sheets is served by McAdams = 
automatic lay-boy jogger into neat, even stacks of finished ; 
—_ McADAMS 
Write for Bulletin 1-204 PRODUCTS 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


Albert Broadmeyer, President 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET ° NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. eters DESIGNED TO RULE SCHOOL TABLETS, 
av cca aise nfo ruling Pens COMPOSITION BOOKS, NOTE BOOKS 
SHEETS AND GENERAL JOBBING WORK 










“MAKE MONEY WITH A SMALL INVESTMENT” 
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PRINTER'S 








































BRONZING MACHINES 





FOR SALE (Continued) FOR SALE (Continued) 
































MILWAUKEE M M FOR SALE 
BRONZING MACHINES onotype ats MIEHLE PRESSES, SINGLE and TWO COLOR, 
For all presses. Some rebuilt units. F | : ERS 
ii 
C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. or Sa e aw Prog le Color, Miehle Automatic Unit, 
COMPANY Cheltenham Bold Italic No. 861—14-18- Pe x a — gog  - 13529, wit 
229 W. Mineral St., Milwaukee, Wis. 24-30-36 pt. Dexter Suction Feeder and ext. del. 
Cooper Black No. 282 — 12-14-18-24- No. 43 Babcock auto. unit, bed 25" x 41” 
30-36 pt. _ 1 imas Press, es x 28" 
e ress, 22" x 
CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS Se Se Sie Kelly Press, 17" x 22" 
@ CALENDAR PADS—467 Styl d Si ia ome i vitgled paneer 
Write for catalog. Caledar ee a on italian Old Style No. 243-14 pt. —. gsc 22" x 28 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar Cheltenham Bold No. 86—14-18-24-30- Lt ial a Kluge Printer & Die Cutter 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 36 pt. ae eee 
ome. Bold nme No. 88— 3—V-45 Miehle Vertical Presses 
14-18-24-30-36 rg “B" Brackett Trimmer 
& bee CALENDARS TO PRINT- Sans Serif Bold No. ea ti (14-1) -14- 4" Diamond Paper Cutter 
6510 COTTAGE GROVE ‘AVE., CHIC AGO 37. Sans ot. i. a No. 333 44" Oswego “a Cutter, heavy duty — 
Caslon Old Style No. 337 — 14-18-24- Sie eee ee 
CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS Pease Sienieae Alia tilts pod Gleveland with continuous feeder 
: . ntertype, electric 
Goudy Bold Roman—No. 294J—8 pt. Model “E” 8 page — ewspaper Press 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS Goudy Bold Italics No. 294K—6 pt. prt io iia ae 
CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS Goudy Bold Italics No. 294K—12 pt. and Creasers ° 
Cooper Bold Roman No. 282J—10 pt. 


Many other items—list on request 

















FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY Goudy Bold Roman No. 294Jj—10 pt. 
tcl Impovenens ov slo tancat Oey meted. | | | Goudy Bold Italics No. 294K—8 NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
pany letterhead for free instruction books and prices. Goudy Bold Roman No. 294J—6 pt. Marshall & Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
226 Columbia Av. Goudy Bold Roman No. 294J—12 pt. 
A.M. COLLINS MFG. CO. Philadelphia, _ Goudy Bold Italics No. 294K—10 pt. 
Goudy — Italic No. 294K—14-18-24- 
COPY CASTER 30-36 p Insist on Megill’s Gauge Pins 
For Use A 
COPY-FITTING || HAYWOOD on All Job Presses 
is EASIER and FASTER e ° MEGILL’S Spring Tongue® 
with the ° u n i is h in gq Co. Patent GAUGE PINS 





HABERULE || vine cee 
Visual COPY-CASTER 


If you create or print folders, booklets, 
broadsides, catalogs or books—if you de- 
sign or write newspaper or magazine ads— 
if you have to translate the written word 
to the printed work, you definitely can- 
not afford to be without the Haberule. Now 
in daily use by more than 36,000 artists, 
advertising men, printers, editors, copy- 
writers, apprentices and students, the 
Haberule is eliminating much of the worry 
and financial loss of type jobs that go 
wrong. Anyone can use it in a few minutes. 


763 typefaces; 4000 fonts; sizes 4 
to 18 pt. Pocket size, plastic bound. d. 600 
Complete with Haberule Gauge . 


At Your Artist Material i or 
Send your pro- 


HABERULE PUBLISHING co. duction sam- 


Dept. D—7 East 42nd Street, New York 17 2 ples, let Cham- 
: plain show you 


& \es-how to ‘do the 
\ job — better, 

*y > faster, more 

= oprofitably. 


* Resolve to use them in 1949. Unex- 
celled for durability. Exceptional 
in performance. Consistently pro- 
duce finer presswork. Endorsed by 
leading printers. You'll like them. 





REMEMBER. Only Megill makes 
“Spring Tongue” Gauge Pins. $1.80 
doz. with extra Tongue. 





MEGILL’S Original Steel ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


Head 12, 15 or 18 pt. high. 75c¢ doz. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


763 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 






























FOR SALE 





Cuts Costs 
On Gathering — Jogging! 


AVAILABLE NOW ~S 





I Depend On The Leader 


-CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 


88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 






CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 














Rotogravure at its best @ 5183 Order a set today. 
e 7. —_ a 38 a ny 
iehle, size 39 x 53, 4 form rollers, sheet 
and fly delivery, By 220 D.C. be agg no AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
Wiite dor Pilees and latonmation: one 32 x 44 #8 Miehle, sheet and fly delivery n. H +» CHICA , . 
3 H.P. 220 D.C. motor. These presses are located 225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO. i< Wis tae Vek otk sas ies teen : atl 








322 S. Fourth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. operation. Write Box J-1275 c/o The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide. (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 








Our Welcome Mat Is Out 
FOR ——aaan 
ADVERTISING > 
MEN 
EDITORS 
AND 
PRINTERS 


STOCK < CUTS 
and 
STOCK PHOTOS 


Request PB-5 from Cobb Shinn 
now. This sixty-four page, size 
9 x 12, plastic bound booklet, 
contains art—line and halftone— 
that is easy to use and econom- 
ical. Anyone who has a printed 
message to illustrate will welcome 
this service that saves time and 
money. PB-5 is FREE—Write Now 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


















MILLER TWO-COLOR 4 TRACK, 
27 x 41, LATEST MODEL 

Two No. 2 Miehle automatic units 
with Dexter Suction pile feeders, 
extension deliveries 

12 x 18 Kluge automatic press 

Style B Kelly special, 17 x 22 

No. 1 Kelly 

No. 2 Kelly 

Model B Cleveland with Continuous 
feeder 

Model 43 Baum Septuplet with suc- 
tion feeder, 17 x 22 

36%" Diamond power cutter 

36", 44” Sheridan New Model cut- 
ters 

44” Dexter cutter with autoclamp 

Model 8 Linotype 

Model 26, 42 pica Linotype, mixer 

Model 31 Linotype 

Model 14 Linotype 

Monotype Giant Caster with 60 fonts 
of mats 


This represents just a few items of our ex- 
tensive inventory. Complete list on request. 


OC Veh: CRAIG CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-1791 





FOR SALE (Continued) 





KNOWN FOR 
SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP 


2 No.2 Kelly 2844x354 Presses 

Miller Simplex 20x26 current model 
automatic press 

2 No. 4 Miehle 29x41 automatics 

1 No. 3 Miehle 33x46 automatic 

1 No. 2 Miehle 35x50 automatic 

1 C & P 12x18 press with Kluge 

1 Brackett Safety Trimmer 20” 5-B 

1 Seybold 44” 20th Century cutter 

1 Seybold 44” 10ZC paper cutter 

1 Seybold 35” Dayton model cutter 

New Diamond hand clamp power 
cutters 301%, 3414 and 364" sizes 

New Halley 11” high speed book 
choppers 

1 Baum Model 433 22x28 automatic 
folder 

1 Cleveland Model B 26x40 folder 
choice as hand fed or with Cleve- 
land continuous automatic feeder, 
32 pg. attachment 

New Challenge steel galley cabinets 
holding 84x13, 614x23% and 
12x18 sizes 

New Morrison C & G saw trimmers 

New Rouse composing room 
products 

Christensen Gang Stitcher 3 head, 
4 station 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 


220 South Jefferson 
CHICAGO 6 














STEWART’S EMBOSSING 
BOARD 
Makes preponnes 2 d Easy 
Needs no h g imply wet it, 
attach it to tympan pot let press run until dry. 
Sheets 53/4x9' inches. $1.25 a dozen, post- 
paid. 





Instruction with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 

















IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Hamilton Iron Tops—Galley Cabinets 
Challenge Proof Presses—Drills 

C & P Automatics, 10x15, 12x18 
Rouse Power and Hand Miterers 
Acme-Morrison ,”-%4” Stitchers 
Rosback Rotary and Foot Perforators 


TOMPKINS PRINTING EQPT. CO. 


722 S. Clark @ WA. 2-4725 @ Chicago 5 

















10-W DRIVE BELTS 


The 10-W Drive Belts for Miehle Ver- 
ticals are pink in color. But all pink 
belts are not the 10-W Belts guaran- 
teed for 6 months against stretching 
or breakage. All the genuine guar- 
anteed 10-W Belts are marked 10-W 
JACK BEALL. Order a real 10-W now 
for your Vertical at $10.40 each 
postpaid. You can’t lose. 


JACK BEALL 
VERTICAL SERVICE 
641 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 














@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New mod- 

el National book sewing machines; also re- 
built machines. Write for particulars. Joseph 
E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of new and 

rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 





FOR SALE (Continued) 





Late-type Model 289 Baum Folders 
New 3412", 44” & 50” Paper Cutters 
Rebuilt oe both hand and power 
New 28” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
Brackett Stripper; Power Paper Drills 
New Steel Type Cabinets—Galley Cabinets 
New Composing Room Saws; Steel Stones 
Whirler, Size 72” 

Miehle Verticals V45-V36 

Kelly Presses, Models C and B 

Kluge Automatics 12 x 18, 10 x 15 


— Special — 
No. 2 Kelly, 22 x 34, AC motor 
TOMPKINS Phone - Wire 


Write 


Printing Equipment Co. 
1040 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit 8, Mich., TA-5-8003 








WALTON HUMIDIFIERS 
Eliminate static, supply regulated moisture to 
prevent curling, wrinkling, expansion and con- 
traction of paper stocks and improve registry 


and printing. Write for literature. 


ABBEON SUPPLY CO. 
58-10 41 Drive, Woodside, New York City 
Telephone Illinois 7-0500 








@ FOR SALE—Babcock Optimus four-page 

newspaper press. Good condition. Being used 
to print 5,600, 24-page weekly. Available March 
1. Easton Star-Demoncrat, Easton, Maryland. 





@ FOR SALE: Sheridan 20 Pocket Gatherer- 

Binder 16” max. complete with motors. Can 
be seen running. Make offer. J. W. CLEMENT 
COMPANY, Buffalo, New York. 





HELP WANTED 





Wanted 


—A MAN WHO KNOWS 
THE PRINTING BUSINESS 


We need as an associate a man thoroughly 
acquainted with the fundamentals of the 
printing business and with fine printing— 
the backbone of our sales of advertising 
material. Capable of taking full responsi- 
bility of that part of our plant, supervising 
all its departments. Able to get the respect 
and cooperation of employees, to analyse 
problems, to plan efficient production and 
to get results. Possibly—not necessarily— 
the graduate of a school of printing, with 
several years practical experience and 
know-how. 

To such a one we can offer not just a 
pecuniary reward, but also a future with a 
successful, young, fast growing business, 
located in a small city, middle west. 


If interested give full information cover- 
ing past experience and other pertinent 
information. Replies held strictly con- 
fidential. 


Address Box J-1274, c/o Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blyvd., Chicago, Ill. 











@ PRESSMAN-WORKING foreman for plant 

in small mid-western city. Write box J-1276, 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


(Continued neat page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
HELP WANTED (Continued) 


Wanted 


BY A LARGE PAPER 
MANUFACTURER 


The man we are 
looking for— 


1. Ts 30 to 40 years old. 

2 Is a graduate of an Engineering 
College, preferably in Chemical 

Engineering. 





3 Has spent. most of his time since 
* graduation connected with the 
printing industry. 

Has had practical pressroom ex- 
perience. 


Is probably Superintendent or Pro- 
duction Manager today. 


4 

5 

6. Has a pleasing personality. 

7 Can meet people easily and deal 
with them diplomatically. 

8, 's looking for a change that will 

offer wider opportunities. 


For such a man we have an opening 
in the Field Service Department of our 
Sales Organization. The work consists 
of investigating paper problems in the 
pressroom and will require some trav- 
eling. If you feel that you can qualify, 
write us full particulars, care of this 
magazine, Box No. 1273, c/o Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Large printing plant in Middle West. 
Thorough experience in all phases of 
printing production as superintendent or 
assistant in large operation. Must have 
good record in relations with unions. 
Must be both production minded and 
cost conscious. An excellent opportunity 
with an old conservative company where 
permanence of employment is a primary 
interest of the management. Age 35-45 
preferred. Salary open and dependent on 
extent and excellence of experience. 
Submit full details of education and ex- 
perience by mail or in person. All infor- 
mation will be considered confidential. 


SELECTIVE 
PLACEMENT COUNSEL, INC. 




















Room 274 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


e@ ASSISTANT PRINTING SALES MANAGER 

Wanted ambitious man 30 to 40 years of age 
with college or high school education to assume 
or grow into assuming full responsibilities of 
Sales Manager for financially strong and estab- 
lished printing firm. Present Sales Manager will 
assume other responsibilities as soon as new man 
is capable of filling the executive sales position. 
Applicant should have full or some knowledge 
of estimating printing and salesmanship that 
secures orders. Compensation according to pres- 
ent knowledge of printing business and desire 
and ability to advance and secure increasing 
results. PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION, 124 W. Polk Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 





@ PRINTING SALESMAN must be experi- 

enced. Excellent opportunity for high grade 
man to form permanent connection with fast 
growing plant in downstate Illinois. We do not 
have a salesman at present. Write Box N-1271, 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


(Continued neat page) 





nting surface 
lear and legi- 
printer 


Rising Bond forms have the pri 
and the rag content that mean c 


ble printing on strong paper. Your 


ee ” is 
will advise that the best form paper buy 


undoubtedly— 
ising Bond 
¥ white and 5 colors 
Pei ¥ 4 weights 


in 6 sizes 
7 envelopes in A 
/ excellent printing surface for engraving, 


lithography, gravure or letterpress 


ox P.L.-1, Rising 
Write - Sai Massachusetts. 
Paper ? 












le brochure to B 
Housatonic, 


GO TO AN EXPERT! 





WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW... 


Rising Papers 


HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER. 


Rising Paper Company, 


The above advertisement appears 
in leading executive, advertising, 
and sales promotion magazines. 


LOooK OVER this newest of the Rising consumer 


ads and you’ll see why it pays to recommend Rising 
Paper to your customers ... We do a good part of the 
consumer selling job for you. We set you up as an 
expert—and rightfully so. We have the quality bond 
paper to back you up... Sell them Rising Bond. For 


better forms Rising is right! 





PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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sheets are selected 


Tell your distributor your needs regarding 
gummed paper and he'll select from his sample 
kit an 8'/2 x 11 sheet of the correct color, weight 
and gumming for your job. 

This sheet carries along one edge all the in- 
formation on color, weight and gumming which 
can be torn off and filed with your quotation. 
The rest of the sample is large enough to proof 
most any gummed label which can then be sub- 
mitted to your customer on the actual stock. 


Lig 





PHILADELPHIA 
C. Wilson Wood, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
389 Fifth Avenue 


2203 Packard Bldg. 705 Garrett Building 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
608 S. Dearborn 4053 Lindell Blvd. 2416 First St. 420 Morket St. 


’ 


ar 
¢ here's JW your sample proofing 


ag-a-pancake ” 


The Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc, 


BALTIMORE 
C. Wilson Wood, Inc, 





and sent fo you FREE 


It's a distinct service to you and your cus- 
tomers who use gummed papers. They are 
insured of the correct gummed paper for their 
use as an actual label can be tested in advance 
of printing. 

It's a service we have established to help 
you and is available to you through your ‘'Flat 
as a Pancake’’ merchant. Call on him for this 
service or write us for the name of the merchant 
nearest you. It will help you sell more 
label jobs, at greater profit. 








ROSBACK 


e@ Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





Ot 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED (Continued) 


@ WANTED—General Superintendent. Must be 

pressman and capable of running an entire 
shop. Full charge of all hiring and production. 
Kindly give all details in first letter, age, experi- 
ence, etc. KALAMAZOO LABEL COMPANY, 
321 W. Ransom St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





@ WANTED MAN to take full charge of pro- 

duction and sales for the commercial print- 
ing department of a daily newspaper. Good 
opportunity in rapidly growing west coast city. 
Wire, write or phone publisher, The Daily News, 
Longview, Wash. 





@ WANTED — by old established Texas firm, 

experienced steel and copper plate engraver 
for general commercial work. EMPLOYING 
ASSN., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 





e MONOTYPE CASTER OPERATOR — Job 

with old established firm in Cincinnati. Need 
first-class thoroughly experienced man. Give ref- 
erences and full experience which will be treated 
in confidence. EMPLOYING PRINTERS ASSN., 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 





MOTOR CONTROL & EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 
inghouse Motor and control equipment for 

printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 

Chicago, Ill. : 













Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
» plain show you 
S ‘uc-How to do the 

rN. job — better, 
faster, more 
profitably. 







I Depend On The Leader 


&-CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill 
Rotogravure at its best 


@ 5182 


(Continued next page) 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT * 110 OTTAWA ST. + TOLEDO 4, OHIO + GARFIELD 3781 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
PRINTING PLATES 





RUBBER and PLASTIC 


Printing Plate Materials and Cutting Tools. WRITE 
for SAMPLES and name of your nearest Ti-Pl 
Dealer and Rubber Engraver. 


Ti-Pi Co., 1000 Broadway, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





REPRESENTATION WANTED 

e SALESBOOKS—BUSINESS FORMS—enve- 
lopes—tags sold through dealers only—write 

for illustrated price lists, ERSCO, 1930 Patter- 

son Avenue, Bronx 61, New York. 





STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

ers Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
oO. 








be 





ELIMINATES STATIC 








IMPROVES REGISTER 





| 





KEEPS PAPER “FLAT” 





SITUATION WANTED 

@ MONOTYPER—combination keyboard-caster 
operator. A-l typographer and machinist. 

Union. Write Box N-1266, The Inland Printer. 





TYPE CASTING MACHINES 


fo} Goma iteteay, fe) 
FURNACE 





MONOMELT'S Single Melting Sys- 
tem for all type casting machines 
will put you back on your feet. 


WRITE TODAY and learn how. 


MONOMELT €O, Inc. 


1612 POLK STREET N.E MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


(Continued next page) 





THE J.E. DOYLE company 


1220 WEST 6th STREET 








886 DREWRY STREET, N. E. 


THERE’S PROFIT INSURANCE IN 
AUTOMATIC 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 





The Bahnson Company offers a complete line of 
Humidification and Air Conditioning equipment 
developed in over thirty-three years of experience 
in Industrial Air Conditioning. 


CENTRIFUGAL HUMIDIFIER 


A completely self-contained hu- 
midifier’ requiring only water 
feed ‘and drain connections and 
electric line for installation. Fan 
assures positive circulation and 
even humidity. 


CENTRAL STATION 


A saturated air system employ- 
ing Bahnson air washers design- 
ed for maximum efficiency with 
minimum pumping costs to pro- 
vide year-round control of tem- 
perature and humidity. 


BAHNSON HUMIDUCT 

A unit air-conditioning system 
combining humidification with 
ventilation. Heating, cooling, de- 
humidification and air filtering 
can be included. Separate equip- 
ment room not required for nor- 
mal installation. 


ECONOMIZER ATOMIZER 


A self-cleaning atomizer opera- 
ting from water and air supplied 
under pressure. Available in 
various capacities, each having 
minimum air consumption. 





For complete information write for Bulletin 333 


S.C. STIMSON 
A-3 VIRGINIAN APTS. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 
i. l. BROWN 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


R. M. ANDERSON 
314 EAST STREET 


CROWN POINT, INDIANA 





F. 8. FRAMBACH 
703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD. NEW JERSEY 
R. T. HOOGOON 
1 CLARINA STREET 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
DEWITT CLARK 
553 S. FIGUEROA STREET 
LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 









CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 


national advertising campaign 


Tie up your selling of cotton-fiber 
letterheads, matching envelopes 
and forms with this powerful 


Write for 
Free Booklets 
FOX RIVER PAPER 


CORPORATION 
Appleton, Wis. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
TYPEMETER 


ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


A simple, easy-to-use method of copyfitting for 
any type, any size, in lines of any measure. 
Complete with instructions for compiling a 
list of the type or mats available in any com- 
posing room. Five dollars a copy postpaid. The 
Inland Printer Book Department or write Elco 
Typographic Service, Second & Dueber, S. W., 
Canton 6, Ohio. 








ALLTEL 


Scrap is salable. It's true. The very nuisance that 
plagues you—the scrap that imposes a constant dis- 
posal problem—has commercial value. A labor-saving 
AMBACO continuous baler economically bales every conceivable 
type of compressible scrap, converting it into easily handled, neat 
bundles that can be SOLD. Tell us what your scrap or by-product is. 
If it is compressible material, there is an AMBACO baler that can 
be geared into your operations ... in such a way that scrap disposal 
will change from a manufacturing cost to a source of revenue. Write 
us today. 


Now AVAILABLE SKF EQUIPPED 


The AMIERIGAN BALER GO. sextevue ono | <-citwocaw cae 


8 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
CONTINUOUS BALING* CONTINUOUS BALING + | 


MORE 





PROFITABLE 
PRINTING 





Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
plain show you 
Row to do the 
job — better, 
faster, more 
profitably. 
















CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best @ 5178 
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~\ 
ROTARY PRESSES 


For Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT &CO.,INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. Z 

















FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
In Litho-Offset and Printin R 
a Over 140 Cuts...All Types and Breeds 
FOR METAL DECORATING y NEW LOW-COST cut service for printers and publishers 
(i \ EquuSketches add attractiveness to Horse Show and Rodeo 
Get Varnishes and Ga tien Ber er & Wirth Ine ee Programs, Horse Publications, Greeting Cords, Stationery 
Dryers, too, from e J s, g ’ e ( \y ond wherever attractive horse illustrations are needed 
é “f } Send 50c (no stamps) for 24-page, 2-color Catalog 


35 York St., Brooklyn, WN. Y., 215 $. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. 




















| ey oma ee ee 

















UNSC | AMSCO CHASES 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
Bou S / / 31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue — Long Island City, New York 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes a Easy 


Needs no h imply wet it, attach it to tympan and 
let press run until + ens yen 7 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


500 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 18 N.Y. BRyant 9-1132 acre ton ae 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois ' 








ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


ACCURATE GAUGE ¢ ONE-HALF POINT HARD 


COPPER SPACES 


Don't distribute copper spaces, at this low price of 
$2.50 a |" you save money by throwing them 
into the hell box. At present labor costs, you cannot 
distribute a pound of copper spaces for $2.50... 
Use copper spaces at $2.50 a pound rather than 





paper. Copper spaces go into a line faster. So your 
labor costs per line are less. The lines will lock up 
better, tighter, so you have a higher quality job. 
The form with copper spaces won't be “‘spongy”’ as 
it is with paper spaces. Your lockup time with 
copper spaces will be less than with paper spaces 
ae Send for a sample or send us a trial order. 


F. H. BARTZ, 18 EAST KINZIE ST., CHICAGO 11, Ill. © WH 4-4316 


CORVINUS SHYLIN 


You’ll need this type face of today! Available im- 
mediately in sizes 14 to 48 point. Write for 
specimen sheets and font prices. Cast from hard 
foundry metal. 60 and 72 pt. in process. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Illinois 



















@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal for 
cash or trade. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





@ TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Producers of fine 
type faces. 





@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





MORE 
PROFITABLE 
PRINTING 


Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
Plain show you 

How to do the 








i Depend On The Leader 


&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best @ 3173 





WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 
eighty-five years of wire drawing experience. 

Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 

dealers everywhere. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING 
BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 





Needs no heating or melting—Simply 
wet it, attach it to tympan and let press 
run until dry. Sheets 534 x 91/, inches. 
$1.25 a dozen postpaid. 


Instructions with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, II. 
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WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


‘50 Years Of Service To The Graphic Arts” 
30 WARREN AVE. Tel. 4-1424 PORTLAND, ME. 





70” MIEHLE TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC UNIT 

62” MIEHLE TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC UNIT 

56” MIEHLE AUTOMATIC UNIT 

27 X 41 MILLER FOUR TRACK, TWO-COLOR PRESS 


46” #3 MIEHLE HAND-FED 

41” #4 MIEHLE AUTO. UNIT and HAND-FED PRESSES 

MILLER SIMPLEX 20 x 26 AUTOMATIC PRESS 

SEYBOLD, OSWEGO and DEXTER AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTERS—SIZES 
34, 38, 44, 48, 50 and 74-INCH 

2 SHERIDAN 3 KNIFE CONTINUOUS BOOK TRIMMERS 

CHRISTENSEN GANG STITCHER and ROSBACK GANG STITCHER 

LATHAM MODEL 1 MONITOR 34” STITCHER 

CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC FOLDERS, MODEL B AND MODEL W 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 


549 W. RANDOLPH STREET ANdover 3-4633 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Above: Cover of Kable Bros. Co.'s Fiftieth 


Anniversary Book. Below: Views of Kable 


Double Barrelled Approval for Bros. Letterpress Production Division 
Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan 


To commemorate its fiftieth year Kable Bros. Company of Mount Morris, Illinois, recently pub- 
lished its Anniversary Book. This book, an outstanding specimen of printing excellence, was 
produced with the help of Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan .. . as is all letterpress work 
produced by Kable. This unqualified “double barrelled” approval of Cromwell Tympan is the 
result of proven ability to help produce, unfailingly, the finest in printed pieces. The hard uni- 
form surface, high tensile strength and calipered uniformity of Cromwell Tympan is constantly 
reliable. Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan is, as always, unconditionally guaranteed. Try it 
before you buy it . . . write for FREE working sample giving size and make of press. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


4801-39 South Whipple Street ° Chicago 32, Illinois 
Also manufacturers of CROMWELL Printer’s Hand Soap 


as always 
unconditionally 
guaranteed @X 














“T set all these today 


without touching 
a magazine 


“LOOK at all these galleys —book 
work, mixed composition, display, 
letterheads....I couldn’t have done 
nearly as much before we got the 
Intertype Model F Mixer. Without 
a single change, I had evervthing I 
needed from the four main and four 
side magazines.... And I didn’t have 
to wait for matrices to distribute— 
thanks to the dependable continu- 
ous distribution feature.” 


You Too can get easier, better work 


and more production with a Model F 
Intertype line-composing machine. 
With it you can produce a larger 
assortment of mixed composition at 
flip-of-the-finger speed. 

Mopet F Inrerrypes can be fur- 
nished with two or four 90-channel 
main magazines, with two or four 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 





34-channel side magazines, or with- 
out side magazines. Machines of this 
type are unexcelled for book and job 
composition. The inclusion of side 
magazine equipment increases the 
type range of the machine to handle 
large display such as food-store ads, 
newspaper heads, and more intri- 
cate book and job composition. 
For the Best mixer advantages with 
the Best production performance... 
Loox To Progressive INTERTY PE 


TEXT IN 12 PT COXNELI 
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